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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


HROUGH May 13, representatives of the United 

Nations Command and of the Chincse and North 
Korean forces meeting at Pan Mun Jom had been unable 
to agree on details of a plan for repatriation of prisoners 
of war other than the sick and wounded. Presently under 
discussion as the basis for the prisoner exchange on which 
an armistice depends is an eight-point proposal by the 
Chinese and North Koreans. The proposal, among other 
things, provides for establishment of a Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission, to consist of equal numbers 
of representatives appointed respectively by five nations: 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Sweden, and India. 
After repatriation of all prisoners who voluntarily re- 
quested it, the Commission would supervise explanations, 
to prisoners remaining on both sides, of the advantages 
of repatriation. 

Establishment of the Commission was accepted in 
principle by the United Nations Command. The Com- 
mand, however, said that the Commission’s supervision 
must be limited to non-Korean prisoners. Other points 
of disagreement include the waiting time after the armis- 
tice for the explanations to be made (the Command felt 
the four months proposed was too long), details of the 
post-armistice political conference and the constitution 
and numbers of the neutral nations’ policing forces. 


At Headquarters between April 27 and May 12, the 
period under review, the. Economic and Social Council 
wound up its fifteenth session, the Social Commission 
opened its ninth session and the United Nations Opium 
Conference was convened. 

The Economic and Social Council, which ended its 
session on April 28, devoted the major part of its meet- 
ings to a discussion of the world economic situation, 
based on a number of Secretariat surveys including the 
voluminous World Economic Report, and annual eco- 
nomic surveys of the regional economic commissions for 
Asia and the Far East, Europe and Latin America. The 
Council, which will hold its sixteenth session this sum- 
mer in Geneva, reviewed a number of other economic 
matters including industrialization problems of 
under-developed countries and passed on the re- 
ports of the Statistical and Transport and Communica- 
tions Commissions. The Population Commission’s report 
was a part of the Council’s agenda on social matters as 
was a report by the Secretariat which disclosed that 
slavery and other forms of servitude still existed in parts 
of the world. 


Council 


Money purchase of wives, a form of servitude prac- 
ticed in the French Cameroons, was described by the 
Visiting Mission to that Trust Territory as “one of the most 
serious obstacles to social advancement.” The Mission 
report concluded that legislation alone cannot end the 
abuses. Training is required in the moral con- 
cept of the institution of matrimony even more 
intense than the efforts now being made by the Admin- 
istration, religious missions and indigenous individuals 
and groups. Both this report and another reviewed in 
this issue of the BULLETIN, on British Togoland, contain 
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comprehensive studies of economic, social and cultural 
conditions in those Trust Territories, They will be sub- 
mitted to the Trusteeship Council at its next session. 


R. Byrns Curry, of Canada, was elected Chairman of 
the 18-member Social Commission at the opening of the 
session May 4. Other officers are: Mrs. Ashadevi Ary- 
anayakem of India, First Vice-Chairman; Jiri Nosek of 
Czechoslovakia, Second Vice-Chairman; and Kaare Salve- 
sen, of Norway, Rapporteur. 

The Commission is reviewing the progress of current 
United Nations projects in the social field and will develop 
a long-range “concerted program of practical action” by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies in that 
field. Also under consideration is the future of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Projects discussed include community organization and 
development, strengthening of national programs for fam- 
ily and child welfare, social defense, (including juvenile 
delinquency, crime and the treatment of offenders), fi- 
nancing housing, and advisory social welfare services. 

The diverse and widespread activities of the United Na- 
tions and its related specialized agencies in the social field 

. ual were described in a 321-page report of 
Sestet: Comeiiveion the Secretary-General. The report, com- 
piled in the light of policy directives both of the General 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council for a 
detailed examination of United Nations social activities, 
concentrates On social problems whose early solution can 
be helped by international action and points up the ur- 
gency of breaking the vicious circle of disease, ignorance 
and poverty, that affects more than half of the world’s 
population, UNICEF will be discussed last to permit UNICEF 
representatives to be present. 


The United Nations Opium Conference was opened at 
Headquarters on May 11 by the Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold, who stressed the continuity of the work 
of narcotics control undertaken first by the League of Na- 
tions and then continued by the United Nations. Despite 
the increasing importance of the synthetic drugs, opium 
remains the most important narcotic in world use and is, 
at once, one of “the biggest blessings and one of the big- 
gest curses of mankind,” said the Secretary-General. 

The goal of the Opium Conference is to limit produc- 
tion of the drug. If world production is held to the 

: amount required for medical and scientific needs 
Opium the leaks to illicit traffic will be reduced or elim- 
inated. Working on a draft protocol to achieve that aim, 
the Conference will prepare a treaty which, pending the 
passage of the future single convention consolidating all 
international narcotics legislation, will provide interim 
measures for limiting opium production. 

More than 30 countries are represented at the Confer- 
ence, including such non-member states as the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Japan, Switzerland, Spain, Vietnam 
and the Republic of Korea. Dr. A. Lindt, of Switzerland, 
was elected Chairman of the Conference, which is ex- 
pected to last about six weeks. 

(Continued on page 385) 
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HE future political status of Brit- 

ish-administered Togoland remains 
a paramount problem for the people 
of this West African Trust Territory. 
The day-to-day question asked by 
many of its 400,000 inhabitants is 
whether self-government can be at- 
tained more quickly through continued 
association with the neighboring Gold 
Coast, or through unification of the 
territory with the adjacent Trust Ter- 
ritory of French-administered Togo- 
land. 

The problem, an issue which has 
also occupied the attention of the 
United Nations in recent years, is 
commented on at length in a report 
by the Visiting Mission to West Afri- 
can Trust Territories, issued on May 
5, one of a series to be submitted to 
the Trusteeship Council by the Mis- 
sion which toured all four Trust Ter- 
ritories in West Africa last autumn 
(see box on next page). 


INTENSE ACTIVITY When it arrived in 
British Togoland last August the Mis- 
sion found intensive political activity 
in the Southern Section—the more ad- 
vanced of the territory’s two regions. 
Mass gatherings were organized by 
political leaders and hundreds of peo- 
ple attended the meetings, shouting 
slogans, waving banners and flags, dis- 
tributing pamphlets and singing party 
songs. The demonstrations, says the 
report, together with a flood of com- 
munications which it received, were 
connected mainly with the unification 
issue. 

One of the Mission’s specific tasks 
was, in fact, to report on the Togoland 
and Ewe (pronounced Evveh) unifica- 
tion problem. In a special report on 
this issue to the Trusteeship Council 
last November it noted a widespread 
demand for unification, but advocated 
no immediate change in the present 
administrative arrangement because 
none of the many forms proposed 
locally to achieve it appeared accept- 
able to a majority. The Council then 
endorsed this conclusion (see THE 
BULLETIN, vol. XIII no. 12). 

Subsequently, the General Assem- 
bly called for “a prompt, constructive 
and equitable settlement” of the uni- 
fication problem, taking into full ac- 
count the freely expressed wishes of 
the people of the two Togolands. In 
a comprehensive resolution on the sub- 
ject last December, the Assembly 
asked the two Administering Authori- 
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Togoland: Its Status Reappraised 


Mission Notes New Links With Gold Coast 


ties (Britain and France) to recon- 
stitute the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs on broader lines, with 
membership by direct election. 

In its latest report, the Mission made 
various observations on the main 
trends of political development in the 
Trust Territory and its integral asso- 
ciation with the Gold Coast, a colony 
which, it stated, “has moved faster 
and further toward self-government 
than any other in West Africa—and 
it has taken Togoland with it.” 


NEW CONSTITUTION This progress has 
been represented in the first place by 
the new Constitution, very largely 
shaped by representative African opin- 
ion. It provides the Gold Coast and 
Togoland jointly with a Legislative 
Assembly possessing an elected Afri- 
can majority and having, in practice, 
a considerable degree of legislative au- 
thority over the whole of the Gold 
Coast and the Trust Territory com- 
bined. Five Togolanders are at present 
members of the Legislative Assembly 
but have no representation on the 
Executive Council. One Togolander, 
however, holds the post of Ministerial 
Secretary to the Ministry of Housing. 

In effect, the new Constitution rep- 
resents an advanced stage in the prog- 
ress of the Gold Coast toward full self- 
government. This poses the question as 
to whether Togoland will be included 
in the further reforms which appear 
inevitable and which will be intended 
to take the Gold Coast still further, if 
not all the way, toward self-govern- 
ment within the British Common- 
wealth—the declared policy of the 
dominant political party, the Conven- 
tion People’s Party. The other chief 
party in Togoland, the Togoland Con- 
gress, an affiliation of various groups, 
makes its main issue the unification 
of the two Togolands and opposes in- 
tegration of the Trust Territory with 
the Gold Coast. 

As the final attainment by the Gold 
Coast of full self-government seems 
only a question of time, the Mis- 
sion observes that “it may be antici- 
pated that before long the United 
Kingdom Government itself, as well 
as the United Nations, will wish to 
clarify the situation of the Trust Ter- 
ritory.” The report points out that 
the present integration of the Trust 
Territory with the Gold Coast does 
not necessarily represent the permanent 
relationship between the two. terri- 





tories, and that assurances have been 
given by the Administering Authority 
that the Togolanders will be free to 
decide for themselves, “at the ap- 
propriate time,” what that particular 
relationship should be. 


POLITICAL FREEDOM After referring in 
detail to the various constitutional re- 
forms, the Mission pays tribute to the 
political freedom which it found 
everywhere in the Territory. The peo- 
ple were at liberty to say what they 
pleased, whether in the presence of 
administrative officials or not. In this 
respect the report comments: “Some- 
times quite violent criticisms were 
made of the Administering Authority 
and the Mission noted that these 
criticisms were received with equa- 
nimity and goodwill by the rep- 
resentatives of the Administering 
Authority whose only concern was that 
everyone who wanted to should ‘have 
his say’ to the Mission.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT With regard to 
local government organs in the Trust 
Territory, the Mission noted a shift in 
emphasis from reliance on the tradi- 
tional tribal system to a more repre- 
sentative one, involving new local 
councils with two-thirds of their mem- 
bers elected and the rest appointed by 
the traditional chiefs and elders of the 
district. As a considerable departure 
from the former policy, this might 
have been expected to arouse some re- 
sentment, but the Mission found no 
evidence that any existed. “In most 
cases,” it comments, “it was impossible 
to tell which were the elected repre- 
sentatives and which the traditional 
members of the councils.” 

The Mission was impressed by meet- 
ings of local councils which it at- 
tended. They generally displayed a 
good knowledge of procedure and a 
serious approach to their problems. 
One fact was obvious: that the local 
councils in the Southern region were 
more politically mature than those in 
the North where the traditional chiefs 
had “more to say.” In fact, in the 
Northern Section the Mission heard 
little comment on the constitutional 
developments or on local government 
reforms. These appeared to have been 
“passively accepted” by the people. 


LACK OF PERSONNEL Throughout its re- 
port the Mission frequently noted that 
development programs are being hin- 
dered by a lack of qualified personnel. 
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The Mission hoped the Administering 
Authority would make every effort to 
increase the number of administrative 
personnel, The “Africanization” of the 
Civil Service was regarded as an ad- 
mirable policy in itself, but the Mission 
felt this should not deter the recruit- 
ment of officers from overseas before 
sufficient African personnel can be 
trained. It also pointed out that the 
Public Works Department and the 
Rural Water Development Depart- 
ment were both under-staffed, although 
the vital need for new roads and better 
water supplies had frequently been 
stressed by both the Administering Au- 
thority and the Trusteeship Council. 


ECONOMIC PICTURE The people of 
Togoland are almost exclusively farm- 
ers. Most of their effort is devoted to 
growing foodstuffs, primarily for their 
own subsistence but with surpluses for 
sale in local markets or urban markets 
in the Gold Coast. Methods of cultiva- 
tion are primitive and of land utiliza- 
tion often unscientific and wasteful. 
The one important exception to this 
picture is cocoa growing—the terri- 
tory’s chief source of wealth and main- 
stay of its economy. Although grown 
only in limited areas the importance 
of cocoa stems from its high cash 
value, the purchasing power which it 
creates, and its contribution through 
taxation to government revenues. Cof- 
fee and palm products are other but 
less important exports. The Mission 
noted the substantial contributions 
being made by the cocoa industry to 
the revenue of the Trust Territory and 
the Gold Coast, both through the ex- 
port tax and through funds allocated 
by the Cocoa Marketing Board to 
various development projects. Co- 
operatives are playing an increasingly 
important part in marketing cocoa and 
the Mission hoped the Administering 
Authority would continue to support 
and encourage such co-operatives. 


The Mission received a number of 
complaints concerning the decrease in 
the price paid cocoa-producing farm- 
ers and hoped that the prices would 
be reviewed. [The price paid for a 
load of 60 Ibs. a year ago was 80 shill- 
ings, but was being dropped to 70 
shillings for the 1952-53 season.] It 
noted also complaints that buying 
agents—middlemen between the pro- 
ducers and the Cocoa Marketing 
Board—kept too much profit. How- 
ever, this situation was being eased by 
the establishment of the co-operatives. 


The working conditions and housing 
of workers on the cocoa farms caused 
some concern and the Mission con- 
sidered that the farmers themselves 
“might be induced to be more gen- 
erous with the labor employed on their 
farms.” 

There are only a few small-scale 
industries in the territory, among them 
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MISSION’S 24,000-MILE TOUR 


The Visiting Mission to West Af- 
rican Trust Territories—the second to 
tour these territories within the last 
four years—was composed of the fol- 
lowing representatives appointed by 
the Trusteeship Council: Roy A. Pea- 
chey, of Australia (Chairman); Rob- 
ert Scheyven, of Belgium; H. K. Yang, 
of China; and Roberto E. Quiros, of 
El Salvador. Accompanied by a sec- 
retariat staff of seven, the Mission 
left Headquarters on August 18 last 
and returned on December 5. During 
its tour it covered 18,200 miles by air, 
6,500 miles by road and rail, and 
about 100 miles by water. Its journey 
took it through British and French- 
administered Togoland, and the two 
Cameroons under British and French 
administration. On three occasions it 
was obliged to change its itinerary 
when tropical storms washed out 
roads, and once when an airfield was 
found unsafe for landing. 

The Mission spent twelve days in 
British Togoland during which time 
it received no fewer than 645 commu- 
nications and petitions from the in- 
habitants, many of which dealt with 
unification. The Mission’s report on 
the territory is the first of four to be 
released on this group of Trust Terri- 
tories. The reports on French Togo- 
land and British Cameroons will be 
summarized in later issues of THE 
BULLETIN. 





































a brick and tile works and a cottage 
weaving industry, The Mission felt 
such industries deserved encourage- 
ment by the Administration. 


Several communications complained 
that while the territory possesses min- 
eral deposits, the Administration had 
done nothing to develop them. The 
Administration stated that the only 
minerals of potential economic im- 
portance are the Sheine iron ore de- 
posits in the Dagomba District. These, 
it said, are too far away from any 
source Of power, or from the coast 
to be capable of economic exploitation, 
even if the quality and quantity proved 
satisfactory. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS The Mission noted 
that the standard of housing is still 
“very primitive,” although a consider- 
able number of attractive and well- 
built new houses are appearing in the 
towns. Living standards in the North, 
where the people are overwhelmingly 
illiterate, are not much higher than 
subsistence level, although the Mission 
learned that one class of farmers in 
the Mamprusi area were “men of 
wealth and substance.” 

In the more developed Southern 
Section prosperity results largely from 
the cocoa industry and the sale of 


surplus agricultural produce. The cost 
of living is still high, however, and 
imported goods, in short supply, are 
still price-controlled. Stern measures 
are taken against offenders against the 
control regulations. The average wage 
paid to labor in the cocoa industry 
amounts to about five pounds (or 
almost $15.00) a month. In addition, 
workers receive food from the farmers 
Or are given a plot of land on which 
to grow their own food. 


HEALTH SERVICES Although the health 
services have been expanded since the 
first United Nations Mission visited 
the territory in 1949, there is still 
much room for improvement. The 
present Mission found that further 
improvement appears to depend upon 
increased trained personnel, and it 
urged that such training should receive 
high priority. Numerous complaints 
were received concerning the inade- 
quacy of medical facilities. 

There are three government hospi- 
tals and several small clinics which 
serve outlying areas. The largest hospi- 
tal, recently built at a cost of £77,000, 
is at Hohoe, the main commercial 
town. This hospital, a spacious and 
modern building, was actually com- 
pleted a year ago but had not yet 
been opened because of delays in 
water supplies, a fact which evoked 
the Mission’s concern. The staff of this 
hospital will be entirely African. It 
will have 45 beds, two dispensaries 
and a maternity ward. Patients’ fees 
will be at the rate of sixpence a day 
for those providing their own food, 
and one shilling for those provided 
with food. 

On the question of hospital fees the 
Mission noted that throughout the 
territory there appeared to be no 
consistent rate charged, each being 
separately decided upon by the hospi- 
tal or dispensary in question. It also 
understood that no charge is made for 
certain categories of patients—pau- 
pers, pupils of Government boarding 
schools and European officers of the 
Administration. It was considered that 
the Administration should conduct an 
inquiry into the question of fees paid 
at the various hospitals and dispen- 
saries. 


POOR ROADS One of the territory’s 
most pressing needs is for more and 
better roads, There are no tar-covered 
roads and few gravel-surfaced roads. 
In the rainy season the dirt roads are 
quagmires while in the dry season a 
vehicle passing over them creates a 
minor dust storm. As there are no 
railways or public bus services, the 
transport of passengers is by trucks, 
which, particularly in the South, are 
crowded with people and their posses- 
sions. The bicycle is also a popular 
mode of transport and in some places 
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these are rented out for sixpence a 
day. On short distances “head porter- 
age” is used to carry produce to the 
markets or buying centres. 

The Mission noted that the 1951 
development plan placed emphasis on 
the provision of first class transport 
and that the existing road system was 
far from adequate. It also recom- 
mended that the Administering Au- 
thority consider provision of a direct 
route, connecting the Southern and 
Northern Sections of the territory. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS The Mission 
devoted considerable attention to edu- 
cational advancement. It noted that 
the first aim of an Accelerated De- 
velopment Plan for Education adopted 
in 1951 was to provide a six-year 
fee-free basic primary course for all 
children as quickly as possible. Educa- 
tion accordingly became free in all 
junior primary schools as from Janu- 
ary 1952. It is hoped eventually to 
provide free education in the middle 
(senior primary) and_ secondary 
schools. In certain instances the pay- 
ment of fees is not always easy for 
the parents of the children attending 
these schools and the Mission hoped 
that middle schools and secondary 
education will be made free as early 
as possible. 

The curriculum of the primary 
schools includes in the infant classes 
the speaking, reading and writing of 
the mother tongue, simple spoken Eng- 
lish, number work, nature study, 
games, drawing, handwork and music. 
In the three upper classes the curricu- 
lum includes a further study of the 
mother tongue, arithmetic, handwork 
and for girls housecraft and civics. 
The Mission was informed by the 
Ministry of Education that a move 
for a more pronounced emphasis on 
the teaching and use of English came 
from the African teachers and the 
people themselves. The former con- 
sidered that too much emphasis on 
the vernacular was keeping the people 
back and that imperfect English kept 
pupils from entering secondary schools 
as soon as they might. An added diffi- 
culty in use of the vernacular was 
that it is not always easy to reduce it 
into written Janguage. 

There are no government primary 
or middle schools and the Administer- 
ing Authority does not intend to open 
any, maintaining that responsibility 
for such schools should rest with the 
local government bodies. Government 
grants-in-aid, however, are given to 
some schools. Under the Accelerated 
Plan there will be only two types of 
schools, assisted and unassisted. The 
first category will include all the as- 
sisted and designated schools and a 
few of the non-designated schools. 
The Government will continue to pro- 
vide 80 per cent of the teachers’ sal- 
aries in assisted schools, but later, 
when it is hoped the local authorities 
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will have devised an adequate system 
of local taxes, the contribution will 
drop to 60 per cent. In 1951, 62 
per cent of the school-age children in 
the South were attending schools. This 
percentage was presumably higher at 
the time of the Mission’s visit, since 
the Administering Authority stated that 
there had been an increase of children 
attending school with the introduction 
of fee-free primary education. 

MISSION SCHOOLS Almost all the 
schools in this Section are under the 
management of religious missions, the 
two most active being the Ewe Presby- 


TRUST TERRITORIES OF THE TOGOLANDS 
ITINERARY OF UNITED NATIONS 
VISITING MISSION TO THE 
TOGOLANDS 


——— Reiley 
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terian and the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sions, but control is exercised by the 
Education Department. While the well- 
run schools of these Missions were 
greatly appreciated, there had been a 
certain amount of criticism among the 
people that some of these schools 
were “too authoritarian” and a dis- 
like of denominational schools had 
also been expressed. 


Secondary education is provided at 
Ho and at secondary schools in the 
Gold Coast. A new school at Ho is 
being built by the Government at a 

(Continued on page 375) 
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Fate of Korea Prisoners Debated 


Exchange of Sick, Wounded Completed 


HILE the Korean armistice ne- 

gotiations, resumed on April 26 
after a recess of six and a half months, 
continued to make slow progress at 
Pan Mun Jom, “Operation Little 
Switch”—the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners of war—was com- 
pleted on May 3. 

The last of the prisoners to be 
turned over to the United Nations 
Command by the Chinese and North 
Koreans on April 26 brought the 
total released by that side—at the rate 
of 100 a day—to 684. Of those, 471 
were from the Republic of Korea. The 
remainder — 213 —-consisted of 149 
from the United States, 32 from the 
United Kingdom, fifteen from Turkey, 
six from Colombia, five from Aus- 
tralia, two from Canada, and one each 
from Greece, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, and the Union of South 
Africa, There were 29 litter cases. 

The return of 6,670 Chinese and 
North Korean prisoners by the United 
Nations Command—at the rate of 500 
a day—was completed a week later. 
This number was 870 more than the 
5,800 which the Command originally 
agreed to return and included 357 
litter cases. 


QUESTION OF OTHERS REMAINING On 
May 1, at a meeting of the liaison 
groups of the two sides, the United 
Nations Command charged that the 
Chinese and North Koreans were still 
holding 375 sick and wounded prison- 
ers—141 Koreans and 234 non-Ko- 
reans—contrary to article 109 of the 
Geneva Convention and the agreement 
signed by the two sides on April 11. 

Those personnel desired repatriation 
and were fully eligible and fit to re- 
turn, the Command said. Direct re- 
patriation of the sick and wounded 
was a constant obligation to be dis- 
charged on a continuing basis. Not 
only should those 375 be returned, it 
stated, but also any other additional 
sick and injured in other camps under 
the control of the other side. 

The Chinese and North Koreans 
contended, however, that they had 
repatriated all the sick and injured in 
their custody who were physically fit 
to travel. The 375, the United Nations 
Command countered, were fit to travel. 


RESUMPTION OF ARMISTICE TALKS As for 
the larger question of the repatriation 
of all prisoners of war, to discuss 
which the plenary negotiations were 
resumed on April 26, the United Na- 
tions Command had outlined, eleven 
days earlier, arrangements which it 
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considered reasonable and constructive 
and could lead to a prompt resolution 
of the problem. 


The neutral state to which both 
sides would hand over for custody 
those prisoners who did not insist on 
repatriation should be a nation such 
as Switzerland, the Command felt. For 
practical purposes, prisoners not di- 
rectly repatriated should be released 
to the custody of the neutral state in 
Korea. After allowing a reasonable 
time, such as 60 days, for the parties 
concerned to determine the attitudes 
of individuals in the neutral state’s 
custody with respect to their status, 
that state should make arrangements 
for the peaceable disposition of those 
remaining in its custody. 


COUNTER PROPOSAL When the negotia- 
tions resumed, the Chinese and North 
Koreans submitted a six-point pro- 
posal. All prisoners desiring repatria- 
tion, they stated, should be returned 
within two months after the armistice. 
Within one month after the completion 
of direct repatriation, the remaining 
prisoners should be sent to a neutral 
state agreed on through consultation 
by both sides. 

Within six months of the transfer 
to the neutral state, the home coun- 
tries of the prisoners would have the 
right to send representatives to give 
them explanations to eliminate their 
apprehensions and to inform them of 
all matters relating to their return to 
their homelands, “particularly of their 
full right to return home to lead a 
peaceful life.” 

Within six months after the prison- 
ers’ arrival, and after the explanations 
had been made, captives requesting 
repatriation should be afforded a 
speedy return. If, at the end of the 
six months, any prisoners still re- 
mained in neutral custody, the ques- 
tion of their disposition should be 
submitted to the political conference 
which the parties had agreed was to 
follow the conclusion of an armistice. 
All expenses of the prisoners during 
their stay in the neutral state, includ- 
ing their return travel home, should 
be borne by their home countries. 


The immediate reaction of the 
United Nations Command to this pro- 
posal was that detention of up to nine 
months was too long—that, in effect, 
it was a proposal to detain the prison- 
ers indefinitely, an indirect way to 
coerce them into returning to their 
home countries — in other words, 
forced repatriation, to which the Unit- 


ed Nations Command was _ unshake- 
ably opposed. Switzerland was the ob- 
vious choice for the neutral nation, 
but the physical removal of the prison- 
ers to the neutral state was not justi- 
fied, for there would be no material 
advantages and many undesirable de- 
lays and practical difficulties. The 
neutral state could take custody of 
the prisoners in demilitarized places 
in Korea. 


OTHER STATES SUGGESTED On April 29, 
the Chinese and North Koreans said 
they were prepared to nominate an 
Asian neutral nation. The specific 
length of time that prisoners would 
be detained could be the subject of 
discussion. 

Two days later, the United Nations 
Command stated that, as well as Swit- 
zerland, it would consider Sweden a 
true neutral and highly competent for 
the task. 

Then, on May 2, the Chinese and 
North Koreans asked if it could be 
said that India, Burma, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan were not suitable. They also 
asked if the United Nations Command 
would agree to sending to Switzerland, 
Sweden, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
all the prisoners not directly repatri- 
ated, In this connection, the Chinese 
and North Koreans recalled that the 
latter four states had been proposed as 
members of the Neutral Nations Su- 
pervisory Commission provided for 
in the draft armistice agreement to 
see that the terms of the armistice 
were carried out. 

On May 4, the United Nations 
Command nominated Pakistan, and 
the next day the Chinese and North 
Koreans said that that nomination 
was worth welcoming. 

The United Nations Command re- 
iterated its stand, however, that it was 
not willing to transport the prisoners 
from Korea to some other country. 
Many would destroy themselves, it 
said, rather than submit to removal 
from Korea. 

The other side then asked what 
steps could be taken to remove the 
military control of the detaining side 
so as to free the prisoners of its in- 
fluence. How would the neutral nation 
maintain order and tranquility among 
tens of thousands of prisoners? 

In reply, the United Nations Com- 
mand said that such matters could be 
readily and effectively solved in such 
a manner that custody could be ex- 
ercised efficiently and fairly. Those 
were details which would cause no 
serious difficulties. Meanwhile, it 
should be no real problem for the 
other side to nominate a neutral. 

When the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans asked if it was intended to in- 
vite the neutral nation to send its 
armed forces to Korea for taking the 
prisoners into custody, the United 
Nations Command replied that there 
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was no need to discuss those details 
prior to agreement on a neutral state. 
Custody had to be exercised by such 
a neutral nation, and, unless agree- 
ment was reached on all elements of 
the matter of custody and final dis- 
position of the prisoners, there would 
be no armistice. 


KOREAN NATIONALS On May 6, the 
Command submitted that the most 
practical and realistic manner for han- 
dling war prisoners of Korean nation- 
ality was to release them to civilian 
status after an effective armistice, but 
the Chinese and North Koreans re- 
garded this as a backward, unreason- 
able step. 

The United Nations Command also 
explained that its concept was that the 
neutral custodian would have full con- 
trol of the security and administration 
of all war prisoners placed in_ its 
hands. However, it was premature to 
go into details without first agreeing on 
a neutral custodian. The details would 
be worked out in the terms of refer- 
ence to the neutral state which would 
be submitted to it for its approval. 


CHINESE-NORTH KOREAN PROPOSAL On 
May 8, the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans offered a new eight-point pro- 
posal, although they regarded their 
proposal of April 26 more reasonable. 
However, if the United Nations Com- 
mand accepted the new formula, they 
were prepared to try to accept the 
position that the remaining prisoners 
not directly repatriated be kept in 
their original places of detention and 
be handed over to a neutral nation 
which would arrange for their re- 
patriation. 

Within two months after an armis- 
tice, the proposal provided, both sides, 
without offering any hindrance, would 
repatriate and hand over in groups to 
the side to which they belonged all 
those war prisoners who insisted on 
repatriation. 

To facilitate the return of the re- 
mainder, a Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission would be established, 
composed of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives appointed respectively by 
five nations—Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and India. 

Those remaining prisoners would 
be released from the military control 
and custody of the detaining side at 
the original places of detention and 
be handed over to the Commission 
which would receive them and take 
them into custody. In order to control 
the prisoners under the Commission’s 
temporary jurisdiction, each of its 
members would provide an equal 
number of armed forces. 

The Commission would arrange for 
the nations concerned to have free- 
dom and facilities, within four months, 
to send personne] to the original places 
of detention to make explanations to 
the prisoners in order to eliminate 
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their apprehensions and to inform 
them of all matters relating to their 
return to their homelands, particularly 
of their full right to return home to 
lead peaceful lives. 

Also within four months and after 
the explanations had been made, 
speedy return of those prisoners who 
requested repatriation would be facil- 
itated by the Commission, and the 
detaining side would not offer any 
obstruction. Administrative details 
would be settled through consultation 
between the Commission and the two 
sides. 

Disposition of the prisoners remain- 
ing in the custody of the Commission 
at the end of the four months would 
be submitted for settlement through 
consultation to the political conference 
provided for in the draft armistice 
agreement. 

All expenditures during the period 
of custody and travelling expenses in 
returning to their homelands would be 
borne by the prisoners’ home coun- 
tries. 

Arrangements arising from _ these 
proposals would be made known to 
all prisoners, 


UNITED NATIONS COMMAND’S QUESTIONS 
Commenting on this eight-point pro- 
posal, the United Nations Command 
inquired, on May 11, what would be 
the further proposal if the political 
conference was unable to reach a set- 
tlement, which seemed a real possi- 
bility. As it stood, the Command 
pointed out, the proposal offered no 
alternative to repatriation or indefinite 
captivity. 

The four-month period also seemed 
unreasonably excessive. 

The Command also asked for clari- 
fication of the explanations — who 
would make them, how many times 
they would be made, how long the 
process would take, whether the pris- 
oners would be free from further 
explanations once they had received 
them and indicated their attitudes, and 
whether they would be forced to hear 
the explanations if they resisted. 

The Chinese and North Koreans 
contended, in turn, that agreement 
should speedily be reached on the 
main questions before concrete dis- 
cussions were held on details. 

Other questions which the United 
Nations Command asked _ included: 
what would be the voting procedure 
in the Commission, to which the other 
side replied that it would be a majority 
vote. How would the camps be ad- 
ministered—jointly by the five neutrals 
or separately by individual neutrals? 
What would be the nature of the 
armed forces to be supplied—military 
police, armed civilian personnel, an 
infantry force, or a combination of 
civilian and military police? To whom 
would the commanders of those forces 
be responsible? Would they have equal 
and independent authority, or would 





there be a single joint commander, 
and, if so, how would he be selected? 
How would the five neutral govern- 
ments be reimbursed for their ex- 
penses? What languages would the 
Commission use in its dealings with 
the prisoners? Who would furnish the 
food and supplies for the prisoners 
during their detention? 

Those questions, some of which 
were not questions at all, the Chinese 
and North Koreans replied, concerned 
detailed arrangements which could be 
settled once agreement was reached 
on the main features. 


MODIFIED PROPOSAL On May 13, the 
Command submitted a modified plan 
based on the eight-point proposal. A 
major part of the latter, it said, was 
acceptable, but other parts were not. 

The Command accepted in princi- 
ple the establishment of the five-na- 
tion Commission, but to take custody 
of only non-Korean prisoners. Prison- 
ers of Korean nationality who elected 
not to avail themselves of the right 
to be repatriated should be released 
to civilian status on the date the 
armistice became effective. Those who 
subsequently desired to return would 
be free to do so at any time. 

Since five distinct national compo- 
nents of armed forces, all speaking 
different languages, would entail many 
problems so complex as to preclude 
effective execution of their mission, 
the Command proposed that the 
armed forces and any other operating 
personnel should be provided by India, 
whose representative would be Chair- 
man and executive agent of the cus- 
todial organization. The representa- 
tives of the other four nations would 
have staff assistants from their own 
countries in equal numbers not ex- 
ceeding ten each. 

he United Nations Command 
agreed to having explanations made 
to the prisoners, provided they were 
not subjected to force or coercion of 
any kind either to prevent or to effect 
their repatriation. The Command pro- 
posed a 60-day period rather than 
four months, after which the prison- 
ers who still refused to be repatriated 
would be released to civilian status, 
and the custodial organization there- 
upon would cease its functions and 
be dissolved. 

The notification to prisoners of the 
terms of any agreement reached would 
be given only to those prisoners who 
were not directly repatriated or re- 
leased to civilian status after the effec- 
tive date of the armistice, although 
the Command was willing to consult 
with the other side on this difference. 

In preliminary reply, the Chinese 
and North Koreans said that the Unit- 
ed Nations Command’s attitude threat- 
ened the prospects of the entire armis- 
tice negotiations and that they could 
not agree to a proposal based on such 
an attitude. 
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SONIC IE PRE RONEN GTEC R OSS 


World’s Economic Ills Examined 





Need to Avoid Recession Stressed in Council 


HE world economy as a whole has 

made considerable progress since 
the end of the Second World War. It 
still faces a number of serious prob- 
lems, however, as was brought out in 
the Economic and Social Council from 
April 16 to 23 during its latest annual 
review of the world economic situation. 


Balance of payments difficulties, for 
instance, persist. Dollar shortages re- 
main acute, and currencies are not 
yet freely convertible. 

The necessity for more world trade 
is as great as ever, but import restric- 
tions, as well as currency problems, 
still make it difficult for many nations 
to increase their exports. 

The need for speedier development 
of under-developed countries remains 
urgent. The differences between the 
rates of economic progress in the more 
developed and the less developed 
countries are becoming wider: as the 
Cuban and other representatives put 
it, the rich countries are getting richer 
and the poor ones poorer. 

In addition, there is the problem 
of economic instability. Last year, for 
instance, there was a slowdown in the 
rates at which production had ex- 
panded since 1949, This, coupled with 
the possibility of cuts in armament 
expenditures likely to result from an 
easing of international tensions, has 
given added emphasis in the Council 
to the need for international as well 
as national measures for avoiding the 
impacts of economic upsets in indus- 
trialized countries on other countries, 
and for avoiding a possible recession. 

Many representatives also stressed 
the importance of the United States— 
the largest creditor nation — in the 
world economy. On its import policies, 
some pointed out, depend the pros- 
pects of expanding world trade, of 
helping to settle dollar deficits of other 
countries through increased earnings 
on the American market, and of main- 
taining and raising production levels 
elsewhere. 


MAJOR PROBLEM The most fundamen- 
tal problem before the world, declared 
James Wadsworth, of the United 
States, is the creation of conditions 
which will permit a steady, world- 
wide improvement in living standards. 
Basic for this was increased produc- 
tion. As President Eisenhower had 
stated, the United States was prepared 
to co-operate with other governments 
in the building of a productive and 
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strong economic system within the 
free world through the adoption of 
sound internal policies, creation of 
conditions favoring international in- 
vestment, aid to under-developed 
areas, and progress toward freedom 
of international payments, converti- 
bility of currencies, and the broadest 
possible multilateral trade. The United 
States, as President Eisenhower had 
also said, realized that its contribution 
to the solution of the free world’s 
economic problems was “so large as 
to be crucially important to its suc- 
cess,” and that its success was “cru- 
cially important to the United States.” 
The fact that world industrial out- 
put rose more slowly than in 1951, 
Mr. Wadsworth added, was no cause 
for concern. The present rate of be- 
tween two and five per cent a year at 
which world production was increas- 
ing was actually very satisfactory. 
Indications were that investment 
would continue to expand in the Unit- 
ed States in 1953, strengthening the 
economy and more than offsetting any 
reduction in defence expenditure. A 
large part of production would con- 
tinue to be devoted to civilian needs. 
There was also much room for im- 
provement in public facilities requir- 
ing sustained government expenditure. 
Additional weapons for combating a 
recession were high savings, social 
security schemes, pensions, and emer- 
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gency laws which the new Administra- 
tion would not hesistate to enact. The 
gyrations of the United States stock 
market could not be trusted to reflect 
any consistent pattern of reaction. 


BASIS FOR PROGRESS Economic progress, 
he continued, depended not only on 
the possession of abundant natural re- 
sources, but also on the creation of an 
economic and political environment 
which encouraged the people of a 
country to exert every effort to im- 
prove their economic situation. Main- 
taining the free enterprise system had 
had that desirable effect in the United 
States, and, while it would not neces- 
sarily be an appropriate system in all 
other countries, it did promote the in- 
centives to individual effort without 
which economic progress could not 
be sustained. It was the duty of gov- 
ernments to adopt policies which 
would foster such individual incentive. 
Of primary importance, therefore, was 
a policy designed to maintain internal 
financial stability by means of sound 
tax systems, credit machinery, and 
liberal trade principles. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES Five main economic 
objectives for the future were out- 
lined by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, as follows: 

The trend of consumer demand had 
to be carefully watched so that cor- 
rective measures could be taken in 
the event of a serious danger of un- 
employment growing in consumer in- 
dustries. 

The industrialized countries must 
make every effort to help meet the 
needs of the under-developed coun- 
tries for the capital and capital goods 
required for their development. 


All countries should make every 
effort compatible with their balance- 
of-payments positions to abolish the 
restrictions on imports and on the 
free exchange of services, restrictions 
which now threatened to curtail inter- 
national trade. 

All practical steps should be taken 
to reduce fluctuations in primary com- 
modity prices. 


Debtor and creditor countries alike 
should try to adopt policies which 
would help to correct the existing dis- 
equilibrium in international payments 
and thus provide the essential basis 
for a steady world-wide expansion of 
output and for higher standards of 
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living in a free and multilateral world 
trading system. To that end, it was 
vitally important that any necessary 
steps should be taken to ensure that 
the volume of international monetary 
reserves was adequate to support such 
a trading system, 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM The relative 
economic stagnation in 1952, Sir Glad- 
wyn also said, was not a cause for 
alarm, provided that it proved to be 
only a temporary phase of adjustment 
from the 1950-1951 boom. Some such 
period of readjustment had probably 
been inevitable, and it seemed likely 
that events in Korea had only tempo- 
rarily interrupted a normal process. 

Indeed, there were some encour- 
aging signs which seemed to indicate 
that a new period of economic expan- 
sion might be imminent. Output in a 
number of countries had begun to rise 
again. Governments were pledged to 
policies of full employment. Systems 
of taxation and social security schemes, 
for example, could act as “built-in 
stabilizers.” Arrangements had been 
made to encourage the flow of inter- 
national capital to the under-developed 
countries. With the era of steeply 
rising defence programs apparently 
drawing to an end, considerable sup- 
plies of capital goods would undoubt- 
edly be freed for the less-developed 
areas, 

Unfortunately, there was one snag: 
the instability in the balance of pay- 
ments which hampered the interna- 
tional movement of capital. The in- 
adequate level of gold and foreign 
exchange reserves deprived countries 
other than the United States of the 
power to implement their full employ- 
ment policies and raise their stand- 
ards of living. It also led governments 
to resort to import restrictions which, 
in turn, intensified the balance of pay- 
ments difficulties of other countries. 
The United Kingdom therefore hoped 
that the International Monetary Fund 
would explore all feasible means of 
increasing the volume of the world’s 
monetary reserves. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS What are the 
prospects of re-establishing real and 
stable equilibrium in international pay- 
ments and of expanding world trade? 
On these questions there was consid- 
erable discussion. 

Sir Gladwyn, for instance, thought 
that a solution for the rest of the 
world’s adverse balance of payments 
with the United States was still some 
way off. It was not enough, he said, 
for governments to stop inflation in 
their countries, or to promote produc- 
tion of goods which could compete 
with the United States and either find 
an entry into the United States mar- 
ket or reduce the dependence of the 
rest of the world on United States 
exports, The United States—and other 
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ANALYSIS OF “TRIANGULAR TRADE” THEORIES 


One remedy for the world’s balance 
of payments and trade expansion 
problems discussed in the Economic 
and Social Council was the establish- 
ment of a “triangular trade system.” 
Among those who advocated it were 
George Boris (France) and Liban 
Van Laeys (Belgium). 


Explaining this system, Mr. Boris 
said Europe should sell more to the 
dollar area, produce more foodstuffs 
and raw materials, and buy more 
from non-dollar countries which, in 
turn, should increase their own output 
of these goods. To pay for its pur- 
chases, Europe would have to increase 
its production, particularly of capital 
goods. As did the representatives of 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
Venezuela, he felt Europe’s trade with 
the United States should not be im- 
peded by excessive tariffs or protec- 
tionist practices; in the last analysis, 
he said, the choice before the United 
States lies between admitting foreign 
goods or continuing free aid (a meas- 
ure which neither donors nor recip- 
ients could envisage as a permanent 
solution). 


In addition, he maintained that Eu- 
rope’s exports should be allowed 
either to replace some United States 
exports in raw-material producing 
countries, or else there must be a large 
flow of United States capital, private 
and public, to under-developed coun- 
tries to enable them to absorb the 
industrial production of both Europe 
and the United States. The latter 
course, he felt, would prove the most 
advantageous for all. 


Restoring a balanced world trade, 
in the opinion of Mr. Van Laeys, ne- 
cessitated a triangular movement 
which would enable the industrialized 
countries of Western Europe to trans- 
form their own industry at the same 
time as they were facilitating the eco- 
nomic transformation of less-devel- 
oped countries. He hoped such a 
movement would make it possible to 
achieve a balance of payments with 
the dollar area by intensifying and 
redirecting the flow of private and 
public capital. 


THEORY CRITICIZED Yugoslavia’s Leo 
Mates, on the other hand, considered 
that many of the triangular trade 
proposals would remove, not the basic 
causes, but only the consequences of 
world economic disequilibrium. 


The essence of these proposals, in 
his view, was that the under-developed 
countries should produce more raw 
materials for sale mainly to the Unit- 
ed States and Europe, purchasing in 
return industrial commodities primar- 


ily from Europe. Present circum- 
stances, however, made the proposed 
increase in raw materials production 
impossible for the following reasons: 
lack of a constant demand for these 
products; the fact that over-concen- 
tration on raw materials production 
made the economic and political des- 
tinies of under-developed countries 
too subject to fluctuations in world 
trade; and the likelihood that, under 
present conditions, the demand for 
raw materials, would increase much 
more slowly in the near future than 
industrial production. 


Indeed, an analysis of the situation 
in under-developed countries showed 
that there was only one way they 
could increase their raw materials out- 
put: by comprehensive industrial de- 
velopment. This would require a 
greater flow of capital to these coun- 
tries. Even then, the problem could 
not be solved entirely by increased in- 
dustrial production. Integrated agri- 
cultural and industrial development 
was essential. This, too, required con- 
siderable financial aid from abroad. 


NEW MARKET FOR EUROPE Mr. Mates, 
moreover, saw little hope that the 
United States would ease its tariff and 
license systems enough for European 
exports to compete for dollars on the 
American market. But he did think 
that comprehensive development and 
industrialization would enable under- 
developed countries to increase their 
incomes enough to provide a new 
market for Europe’s exports. This, 
however, would be a market not for 
consumer but for capital goods. Eu- 
rope would thus have to change the 
nature of its production and exports 
accordingly if it was to step up its 
exports and compete effectively with 
the United States in under-developed 
countries. 


Mr. Mates also doubted whether it 
would be possible for the United 
States, as envisaged under the tri- 
angular trade proposals, to buy more 
raw materials from under-developed 
countries and sell less industrial prod- 
ucts abroad as a step towards solving 
the rest of the world’s dollar deficit. 
For one thing, an increase in raw 
material imports was possible only 
if there was an increase in industrial 
production, and this would hardly take 
place without an increase in exports 
of manufactured goods. 


The solution to the world’s eco- 
nomic problems, he concluded, was 
therefore to be found, not in a re- 
organization or reorientation of trade, 
but in a fundamental change in the 
sphere of production. 
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countries in the position of “persistent 
creditors”’—must increase their effec- 
tive demand for imports. 

This meant, not that they should 
deliberately induce inflation, but 
rather that they should maintain a 
high level of domestic activity and re- 
duce as far as possible any artificial 
impediments to imports. Otherwise, 
there was a danger that a balance 
would be brought about by deflation 
or import restrictions which would 
seriously impair production and trade. 
He hoped that the United States would 
understand the gravity of the problem 
and help to find a solution. 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE Sir Glad- 
wyn also told the Council that, to 
help promote the expansion of world 
production and trade, last year’s Com- 
monwealth Economic Conference had 
decided on measures to try to avoid 
inflation in the domestic economies 
of the Commonwealth countries and 
to promote investment in projects 
which would help directly or indirect- 
ly to improve their balances of pay- 
ments. They had agreed that every 
effort should be made to establish 
conditions for freer and expanding 
international trade, and had also re- 
affirmed their support for international 
agreements on primary products. 


Others who hoped that the United 
States would relax its barriers to im- 
ports from the rest-of the world in- 
cluded the representatives of France, 
Sweden, and Venezuela. (See box on 
“triangular trade” theories, page 364). 
Also stressed by them was the impor- 
tant role of the United States in com- 
batting tendencies to recession. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEM Hope of easing 
international tension, said Georges 
Boris, of France, had focused attention 
on a possible recession resulting from 
reduced military expenditure. Every 
Council member, however, would re- 
ject the idea that the prospect of peace 
threatened the world’s economic fu- 
ture. Every promise of peace was a 
harbinger not only of hope but also 
of prosperity. 

The reconversion problem, he ad- 
ded, would not disturb France, be- 
cause France had not yet completed 
its reconstruction. The same could not, 
however, be said of other countries. 
The world was anxious, moreover, to 
see how the United States, the eco- 
nomically dominant country, envis- 
aged the solution of the problem, Be- 
ing so powerful and wealthy, the 
United States could contemplate a 
temporary reduction in economic ac- 
tivity quite calmly. But, Mr. Boris 
cautioned, a slight recession in the 
United States could cause economic 
and social upheavals in the rest of 
the world. 


Making a similar point, Richard 
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RICHARD STERNER of Sweden 


Sterner, of Sweden, thought it imper- 
ative that the United States, like other 
creditor countries, should maintain 
economic stability, not only by avoid- 
ing inflation, but also by combating 
any tendency to recession. 


Were a world economic crisis to 
occur, he added, some _ countries, 
which, like Sweden, were largely de- 
pendent on their foreign trade, might 
choose to maintain full employment 
at home and adapt imports to their 
reduced exports rather than co-operate 
with other nations in international 
trade. 


IMPORTANT STUDIES With a view to 
avoiding this dilemma, he joined Mr. 
Boris in welcoming the suggestion of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (icFTu) for a 
more thorough study of the problem 
of reconversion. 


He thought it important to avoid 


combating depression by methods 
which would further accentuate the 
process of economic contraction and 
tendencies to national economic self- 
efficiency. In view of the dangers of 
inflation, he also attached much im- 
portance to the Secretariat study on 
ways of promoting and maintaining 
full employment without encourag- 
ing inflation. 


In the opinion of Liban Van Laeys, 
of Belgium, a lasting relaxation of 
international tension would mean that 
production of consumer goods or cap- 
ital goods would once again replace 
armaments production. Economic ac- 
tivity and price levels would no longer 
be influenced by the relatively high 
world demand for goods caused by 
heavy public spending and increased 
earnings from the sale of raw mate- 


rials at prices which were considerably 
higher than those prevailing in the 
pre-Korean period. Speculation would 
doubtless hasten the fall in prices, and 
private investment would be reduced, 
more especially as industrialists would 
anticipate a world decline in effective 
demand. 

The Secretariat might therefore be 
asked to consider whether the time 
had come to give effect to measures, 
now under study, for concerted action 
to maintain effective demand in the 
event of a decline in economic activity. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION Mr. Van Laeys 
also considered that integration of 
Europe’s markets was important for 
achieving economic balance. Europe 
was now trying to transcend the na- 
tionalistic limits in which restricted 
markets made it impossible for the 
units of production to grow large 
enough to compete on the world 
market. By enlarging Europe’s in- 
ternal market, the participating coun- 
tries could guarantee to their manu- 
facturers a steady, large demand, 
which formed the best stimulus to new 
investment; they would enlarge the 
field of competition with a consequent 
improvement in productivity. This, of 
course, would require a large amount 
of new capital. 


EAST-WEST TRADE Possibilities of trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe 
were also touched on during the Coun- 
cil’s debate on the world economy. 

Ali Jawar Jung, of India, Mr. 
Sterner, and Mr. Boris all supported a 
resumption of East-West trade, Mr. 
Boris saying that France had always 
favored such trade, subject to limita- 
tions on trade in strategic commod- 
ities imposed by existing circumstan- 
ces. Those circumstances could, of 
course, be changed, and France would 
be the first to welcome such a change. 

As East-West trade barriers gradu- 
ally disappeared, thought Mr. Jung, 
there would be a greater flow of con- 
sumer and capital goods to under- 
developed countries. 

The critical period through which 
international trade was passing, said 
Amazasp Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R.. 
was made worse by the almost total 
cessation of trade between the capital- 
ist world and the people’s democracies. 
Nevertheless, the dislocation of the 
capitalist market and the creation of 
a second market which, because of 
current circumstances, was at present 
the preserve of the U.S.S.R., the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and the peo- 
ple’s democracies, did not mean that 
no trade between the two markets was 

(Continued on page 379) 
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THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Rafik Asha, of Syria, who on 
April 28 became the first perma- 
nent representative to present his 


credentials to Dag Hammarskjold, the 
new Secretary-General, said that he 
would like to take advantage of that 
opportunity to join other delegations 
in pledging Mr. Hammarskjold all the 
help he could give him. 

“The job of Secretary-General pre- 
sents enormous difficulties,” said Mr. 
Asha, who has attended every United 
Nations General Assembly _ session 
since 1946. “It demands complete ob- 
jectivity and impartiality in dealing 
with the complicated political problems 
we all know exist. My own opinion 
is that the Secretary-General should 
be a strong administrator, with a grasp 
of economics, and a true international 
diplomat. I am confident that Mr. 
Hammarskjold is that man.” 

Mr. Asha’s posts at the United Na- 
tions have included service on the 
Security Council and its Committee 
of Experts and as Chairman of its 
Committee on the Admission of New 
Members. He has been elected by the 
Assembly to three-year terms on both 
the Committee on Contributions and 
the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions. He 
is an alternate Governor of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

“Like other delegations, we realize 
Mr. Hammarskjold must have wide 
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The New Permanent Representative 
of Syria Presents His Credentials 


RAFIK ASHA 


latitude in inquiry and discussion and 
time in which to make his decisions. 
We do not expect miracles,’ Mr. Asha 
said. 

“His most important problems, it 
seems to me, are those dealing with 
the budget and with personnel policy. 
Tighter budgets are the rule around 
the world today. The United Nations 
can be no exception. As for personnel 
policy, that is a matter for careful con- 
sideration. I would urge more equi- 
table distribution of policy-making 
jobs in the Secretariat and the em- 
ployment of Arab refugees, where 
qualified, with no more discrimination 
against them than against other state- 
less persons, of whom, happily, the 
United Nations employs a number.” 

Mr. Asha, who began his business 
career as a banker, has an interna- 
tional experience going back to a 
youthful interneship at the League of 
Nations in 1930. He is 43. 

“It is a privilege to be the first per- 
manent representative to present 
credentials to Mr. Hammarskjold,” 
Mr. Asha said. “Swedes have become 
alphabetical cousins to me, you might 
say, in seven years of sitting next to 
them in Assembly and other sessions. 
I have a great regard for them, I have 
a great regard for Mr. Hammarskjold. 
With the high calibre of people he has 
as advisers throughout the Secretariat, 
I am confident that he will fill his 
taxing job with the wisdom, dignity, 
and objectivity it demands.” 









General Coulter Made 
Head of Agency for 
Korea Reconstruction 
Dag Hammar- 
skjold has announced the appointment 


of Lieutenant-General John B. Coul- 
ter, United States Army (retired), as 


Secretary-General 


United Nations Agent-General in 
charge of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency for a two-year 
term beginning May 16, General Coul- 
ter succeeds J. Donald Kingsley, who 
served as Agent-General for a two- 
year term. 

As United Nations Agent-General, 
General Coulter will be responsible to 
the General Assembly for the conduct 
of the relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram in Korea. In this work he will 
be assisted by an Advisory Commit- 
tee consisting of representatives of 
Canada, India, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay. 

Born in San Antonio, Texas, in 1891 
and commissioned in the regular army 
of the United States in 1912, General 
Coulter took over command of the 
Seventh Infantry Division in Korea in 
January 1948 and in May of the same 
year became Deputy Commander of 
the United States Army forces there. 
He assisted in the transfer of the func- 
tions of government to the Republic 
of Korea and of the activities of gov- 
ernment and relief in occupied areas 
to the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. 

From June 1949 to February 1950, 
as Commanding General, First Corps, 
Japan, he administered Occupation 
functions, including military govern- 
ment, in the southern half of Japan. 
He, also served as President of the Ex- 
change Council for the Far East 
which directed an annual business of 
approximately $80,000,000. 

From January to September 1951, 
as Deputy Commander, Eighth United 
States Army in Korea, General Coul- 
ter acted as liaison between that 
Army and the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea and the United States 
Ambassador. This liaison included 
military aid as well as military opera- 
tions. Also during this time General 
Coulter co-ordinated with the United 
Nations Civil Assistance Command. 

In May of the same year, in addi- 
tion to his other duties, General Coul- 
ter became personal representative of 
the Commander-in-Chief, United Na- 
tions Command, to the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, serv- 
ing in this capacity until his departure 
from Korea in September 1951. 

Upon retiring from the United 
States Army, Genera] Coulter was ap- 
pointed in March of 1952 Chief of 
UNKRA’s Washington office and has 
served in that capacity since. 
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Studies on Industrialization Requested 


Council Resolutions on Economic Questions 


NDUSTRIALIZATION has _ been 

suggested as one way in which 
under-developed countries might speed 
their economic development and ren- 
der their economies less dependent on 
the production and export of a few 
primary products, Discussion on this 
question again took place at the re- 
cent session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The outcome was a 
unanimous resolution on April 23. 
This asked the Secretary-General for 
a study on the problems and processes 
of industrialization which might as- 
sist under-developed countries in pre- 
paring practical programs for rapid 
industrialization. The study will deal 
also with the economic, social, fiscal, 
technical and organizational problems 
involved and with the role which in- 
dustrially advanced countries can play 
in furthering such progress. 

He was also invited to prepare a 
bibliography of United Nations and 
specialized agency studies on the sub- 
ject, as well as other important studies. 
In the light of these, he will submit 
a list of subjects relating to the indus- 
trialization of under-developed coun- 
tries which have not hitherto been 
dealt with either by the United Na- 
tions or the specialized agencies. 

In addition, the resolution asked 
the Secretary-General for further de- 
tails about the functioning of develop- 
ment corporations in countries where 
such bodies are to be found. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES Another 
aspect of economic development dis- 
cussed by the Council was that of the 
conservation and use of non-agricul- 
tural resources and of water resources. 
It recommended the effective continu- 
ation of action on non-agricultural re- 
sources, as provided for by a previous 
Council resolution. It also recom- 
mended that action be taken as soon 
as possible to promote and co-ordinate 
international activities for more effec- 
tive use of water resources, as pro- 
vided for in a resolution adopted by 
the Council last year. 


MEMBERSHIP IN ECAFE By 17 votes to 1, 
with 1 abstention, the Council decided 
to include Afghanistan as a member 
of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. The Council de- 
cided to postpone until its next session 
a decision on a proposal that Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Japan, the Republic 
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of Korea, Laos, Nepal, and Viet Nam 
be granted full membership in ECAFE. 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS Several 
resolutions on transport and communi- 
cations matters were adopted, on the 
basis of recommendations by the 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission (see BULLETIN, vol. XIV, no. 
as 

One authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to ask those governments inter- 
ested in sea pollution problems to 
make experts available to him, at the 
expense of these governments, for the 
purpose of correlating studies submit- 
ted by interested governments and 
drawing appropriate conclusions for 
submission to the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(iMco) when this body starts func- 
tioning. The vote for this was 16-0, 
2 abstentions. 

The Council also instructed the Sec- 
retary-General to pursue, with those 
governments which have not yet re- 
plied to his earlier communications on 
the matter, his enquiry about their 
steps to ratify the IMco Convention, 
and to continue his efforts to enable 
that Convention to enter into force. 
The vote on this was 13-0, 5 absten- 
tions. 

A third resolution, adopted by a 
16-0 vote, with 2 abstentions, instruct- 
ed the Secretary-General to continue 
his consultations on the Protocol on 
a Uniform System of Road Signs and 
Signals and on the date when it should 
be opened for signature. He is to 
report on this at the Council’s spring 
session next year. 

He will also circulate to United Na- 
tions and specialized agency members 
a report by United Nations experts on 
minimum, uniform procedures for the 
licensing of motor vehicle drivers. The 
vote for this was 16-0, 2 abstentions. 


Yet another resolution authorized 
the Secretary-General to convene a 
conference of governments as early in 
1954 as possible to conclude two in- 
ternational customs conventions to 
facilitate touring by enabling tourists 
temporarily to import their private 
cars and private effects across fron- 
tiers. The vote for this was 15-0, 3 
abstentions. 


The Council also asked him, by 16 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, to ap- 
point a committee of not more than 
nine experts to make recommendations 


to the Transport and Communications 
Commission for reducing hazards in 
the international transport of danger- 
ous goods. They are to recommend 
ways of classifying the different types 
of goods according to the nature of 
the risk they involve, pictorial identi- 
fication marks or labels, and simple 
requirements for shipping papers. 

In a further resolution, the Council 
decided to bring a Secretariat study 
on discrimination in transport insur- 
ance to the attention of governments 
which are parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade for 
possible action, and also to the atten- 
tion of the International Monetary 
Fund so that the Fund might examine 
the possibility of relaxing exchange 
controls as applied to transport insur- 
ance. 

Also approved was a program of 
priority projects for the Transport and 
Communications Commission. 


STATISTICS Several resolutions were 
adopted on the basis of proposals by 
the Statistical Commission. One was 
aimed at getting governments to im- 
prove the accuracy and international 
comparability of foreign trade statis- 
tics. Another recommended that gov- 
ernments review their present work in 
collecting and publishing basic indus- 
trial statistics in the light of technical 
recommendations by the Commission 
in order to improve the international 
comparability of such information. 
The Council also recommended that 
countries pay attention to the impor- 
tance of developing vital statistics in 
order to meet demographic needs and 
requirements for economic, public 
health, and social policies. Yet an- 
other resolution drew the attention of 
interested governments to the recom- 
mendations by the Statistical and Pop- 
ulation Commissions for improving 
international migration statistics. 


COMMODITY PROBLEMS Recognizing that 
it is important to all countries to main- 
tain adequate machinery to facilitate 
international consideration of primary 
commodity problems, the Council rec- 
ommended that all Members of the 
United Nations should continue to 
accept the principles of the Havana 
Charter as a general guide in inter- 
governmental consultation or action 
on commodity problems. Membership 
of the Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements (ICCICA), the resolution 
further recommended, should be in- 
creased from three to four. This new 
member, to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General, is to be a person of 
wide experience in the problems con- 
fronting under-developed countries, 
the economies of which are dependent 
mainly on the production and inter- 
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New Guinea Students Hear How 
United Nations 


(PD IHAIN long taim ol igo bek 

long New York, America, peles 
bilong ol bigpela pipal bilong ol kantris 
bilong United Nations long Kivung 
baimbai ol i report long ol samting 
ol i bin lukim long peles ol i bin 
visitem na bai ol i painim rot bilong 
halivam ol dispela kantris.” . . . This 
excerpt from the Rabaul News, of New 
Guinea, is part of an article telling of 
the visit of a United Nations Mission 
to districts of this Australian-admin- 
istered Trust Territory. Translated 
from Melanesian Pidgin, in which the 
newspaper is printed, this recounts 
the Mission’s statement to students at 
the Keravat Education Centre, near 
Rabaul. 

The Mission informed the students 
that on its return to New York and 
United Nations Headquarters — or 
“bigpela” — the Mission would report 
on what it had seen and heard in New 
Guinea, This report would then be 
placed before the Trusteeship Council 
which would then “work to find ways 
of helping the territories that had been 
visited.” 

Headed “Workabout United Nations 
Mission,” the vernacular story tells 
how the Mission explained its func- 
tions and heard some of the people's 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 

(Continued from page 367) 
national marketing of primary com- 
modities. 

It was also recommended: that 
ICCICA continue to review international 
commodity problems and to aid in 
inter-governmental consultation and 
action on such problems; and _ that 
the expert group appointed under last 
year’s Assembly resolution on com- 
modity problems should consider the 
question of the use of study groups 
and international commodity confer- 
ences. 

Another Council resolution request- 
ed ICCICA to consult governments on 
the desirability and usefulness of con- 
vening an inter-governmental study 
group on steel. 

SLAVERY 

Despite international co-operation 
dating back to the early nineteenth 
century, certain forms of servitude 
still exist in various countries, a re- 
port of the Secretary-General to the 
Economic and Social Council indi- 
cated. Some of them amount to actual 
crude slavery or the ownership of one 
person by another, the definition of 
slavery contained in the International 
Slavery Convention of 1926. Forms 
of servitude listed are debt bondage, 
peonage, legal serfdom, the practice 
of giving a woman in marriage in re- 
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Works for their Welfare 


problems. At the. Keravat Education 
Centre one student, according to the 
Rabaul News, said he was glad to see 
the Mission, and “very glad to ob- 
serve they looked like ordinary people 
anywhere. He had heard about the 
work of the United Nations and was 
pleased to hear that the people of other 
countries were friendly toward the 
people of New Guinea and con- 
cerned about their welfare. He went 
on to say that he would work to do his 
best for his own people and hoped 
One day to visit other countries. .. .” 

The story relates other activities of 
the Mission during its visit to Rabaul, 
capital of New Britain and one of the 
many islands comprising the vast, 
sprawling territory of New Guinea. In 
addition to inspecting schools and 
training centres, the Mission visited 
village council houses, a saw mill and 
a government agricultural centre. 
Everywhere, it was greeted enthusiasti- 
cally by the local inhabitants. 


19,000-MILE TOUR Before visiting New 
Guinea during March, the Mission, in 
its 19,000-mile tour of Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific, spent some time 
in the Carolines, Marshalls and Mar- 
lianas (administered by the United 
States), and in Nauru, the tiny phos- 


turn for payment, sham adoption of 
children to exploit their labor, the 
imposition of unpaid domestic serv- 
ices on sections of the population of 
various countries. 

Noting these facts, the Economic 
and Social Council on April 27 
adopted, by a vote of 16 to none, with 
2 abstentions, a resolution recom- 
mended by the Council’s Social] Com- 
mittee. 

The resolution: 

Recommends that the General As- 
sembly invite states to agree to the 
transfer to the United Nations of the 
functions undertaken formerly by the 
League of Nations under the 1926 
Slavery Convention. These functions 
include receipt of instruments of rati- 
fication, accession and denunciation; 
notification of such acts to other 
Parties; circulation of information or 
documents which the Parties have un- 
dertaken to communicate to each other 
and similar secretariat action; 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare a draft protocol to this end, 
communicate it to states parties, and 
submit it to the eighth session of the 
Assembly; 

Recommends to all governments, 
whether or not members of the Unit- 
ed Nations, which have not yet done 
so, that they adhere to the Slavery 
Convention in respect of their terri- 
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NEW GUINEA students have a geography 
lesson. The Administering Authority is mak- 
ing an all-out drive to combat illiteracy. 
phate-producing island administered 
by Australia. 

After spending over a month in 
New Guinea the Mission, following 
brief calls in Canberra and Wellington 
for consultations with Australian and 
New Zealand Government officials, 
proceeded to Western Samoa, under 
New Zealand administration. Due 
back at Headquarters about the 
middle of this month, the Mission was 
composed of the following representa- 
tives: Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of 
the Dominican Republic (Chairman) ; 
Léon Pignon, of France; Najmuddin 
Rifai, of Syria; and W. A. C. Mathie- 
son, of the United Kingdom. It is ex- 
pected to submit its reports on the 
four Pacific Trust Territories to the 
summer session of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


tories and the non-self-governing and 
trust territories for which they are 
responsible; 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
consult all governments about the de- 
sirability and possible contents of a 
supplementary convention and to re- 
port thereon to the Council, if possi- 
ble at its first session in 1954; 

Invites the specialized agencies to 
submit their suggestions; 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
urge governments which have failed 
to supply information to reply fully 
to the questionnaire already submitted 
to them; 

Invites specialized agencies and 
competent non-governmental organ- 
izations to transmit to the Secretary- 
General material available to them; 

Requests the Secretary-General to 
submit to the Council, if possible at 
its first session in 1954, the additional 
information obtained. 

The Social Committee rejected by 
a vote of 14 against, 2 in favor, with 
2 abstentions, a Polish draft resolution 
which would have set up a special 
Committee for the Abolition of 
Slavery to be composed of Argentina, 
Egypt, India, Poland and Sweden. 
This Committee would have been 
asked to prepare recommendations for 
the earliest possible abolition of the 
slave trade and slavery in all its forms. 
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High-Level Israel-Jordan Talks Suggested 


After Violation of Cease-Fire in Jerusalem 


REPORT on “the recent serious 

violation of the cease-fire in 
Jerusalem” and on the subsequent ac- 
tion taken by the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine was cabled to Headquarters 
for the information of the Security 
Council on May 8 by Lieutenant- 
General William E. Riley, Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization. 

Jerusalem was again quiet, Gen- 
eral Riley said, and the two parties— 
Israel and Jordan—had observed an 
unconditional cease-fire, as he had re- 
quested. 

He felt it his duty, however, be- 
fore leaving the Middle East, to state 
his views “in perfect frankness.” 
(General Riley’s resignation as Chief 
of Staff, to become effective May 15, 
had been announced by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold on April 
24. He became Chief of Staff shortly 
after the assassination of Count Folke 
Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator 
in Palestine, on September 17, 1948.) 

In his report, General Riley recalled 
the Security Council’s order of July 
15, 1948, to observe an unconditional 
cease-fire, an order which had been 
reaffirmed by the Council on August 
11, 1949, and was still in effect. 


CEASE-FIRE ARRANGED On April 22, he 
said, firing occurred in Jerusalem for 
a distance of about two and a half 
miles along the demarcation line and 
continued for two hours until a cease- 
fire arranged by United Nations ob- 
servers came into effect. Isolated shots 
were also fired the next day. Jordan 
reported 20 casualties—ten dead and 
ten wounded—and Israel six wounded. 

At a special meeting of the Israel- 
Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission, 
called by General Riley on April 23, 
his suggestions for ensuring the cease- 
fire and for investigating the violation 
were accepted by the two parties. An 
investigation was carried out on each 
side by two United Nations observers 
accompanied in Israel-controlled ter- 
ritory by Israel representatives and in 
Jordan-controlled territory by Jordan 
representatives, but the evidence was 
so conflicting that General Riley could 
find no objective answer to such ques- 
tions as who fired the first shot or 
shots on April 22. 


SITUATION DETERIORATING “During the 
last few months,” General Riley then 
said in presenting his views, “the sit- 
uation has been deteriorating along 
the demarcation line between Israel 
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and Jordan, first in other areas than 
Jerusalem, and later in Jerusalem. 

“Israel has complained in particular 
of an increase in thefts and murders 
by Arab infiltrators and has held that 
Jordanian authorities are responsible 
for such situations. The Jordan dele- 
gation has maintained that the Jordan 
authorities were making every effort 
to combat infiltration which, in their 
view, was purely a police matter, ac- 
cording to the general armistice agree- 
ment. Jordan also considers that there 
is a tendency in Israel to attribute 
without sufficient proof crimes in the 
border areas to Arab __ infiltrators. 
Drastic measures announced and taken 
by Israel to curb infiltration have not 
eased the tension. 

“Public opinion in the two countries 
has been inflamed by incidents in 
which Arabs or Israelis have been 
wounded or killed in the vicinity of 
the demarcation line. In many cases, 
even before an investigation could be 
started through the machinery of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, official 
or semi-official versions of such inci- 
dents were published. They remained 
the true versions for public opinion, 
irrespective of any __ investigation 
through the machinery of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

“This machinery itself did not 
function properly, since the delegates 
tended to act as lawyers defending a 
case in a court, and the Chairman 
consequently appeared as the judge 


who had to decide between conflicting 
conclusions, each party moving that 
the other be condemned for breaking 
the general armistice agreement. 


MACHINERY “INADEQUATE” “In such cir- 
cumstances, the machinery of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission becomes 
inadequate. It is effective only when 
both parties are ready to use it to settle 
their difficulties, when they willingly 
co-operate in an investigation, with 
the assistance of the Chairman and 
United Nations observers, and when, 
in the absence of an agreed decision, 
they accept a majority decision, as 
provided in the general armistice 
agreement. 

“Such is not the atmosphere today 
in the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission. The time has arrived 
for the two Governments to review the 
problem of infiltration and perhaps 
also other problems the solution of 
which would relieve the tension along 
the demarcation line. When the pres- 
ent tension has been eased by agreed 
measures, the machinery of the gen- 
eral armistice agreement can, pending 
establishment of peace, assist in deal- 
ing with minor incidents and even, it 
may be hoped, preventing such a seri- 
ous outburst as that which occurred 
in Jerusalem on April 22.” 

General Riley concluded by saying 
that he had approached the two parties 
and suggested that they review the 
situation in high level talks. A favor- 
able reply had been received from the 
Israel Government, and he sincerely 
hoped that the Government which 
had just been constituted in Amman 
would also accept his suggestion. 


CEREMONY ON ADRIAN PELT STREET, TRIPOLI 


- a: , = 


THIS STREET in Tripoli has been named “Sharia Adrian Pelt’ in honor of the former United 
Nations Commissioner in Libya. Here Mr. Pelt expresses his appreciation to officials of the city. 
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TO THE FIRST SECRETARY-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
MR. TRYGVE LIE 


CREATOR OF THE SECRETARIAT. BUILDER OF 
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United Nations Staff Hears First Address 
by Secretary-General, Farenell by Trygve Lie 


SSURANCES of maintaining an 

independent international Secre- 
tariat have been given to United Na- 
tions staff workers by Dag Hammar- 
skjold, the newly appointed Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Mr. 
Hammarskjold, addressing a general 
meeting of the Secretariat staff at 
Headquarters on May 1, said: 

“One thing I have to stress, You 
have lately been troubled and worried 
by some special personnel problems. 
In substance the cases I am referring 
to should, of course, be judged on the 
same basis and in the same spirit as 
all other cases where action has to be 
taken for recruiting or terminating 
staff members in order to make the 
Secretariat that perfect instrument we 
all wish it to be. The controversial 
problems of a legal nature, raised in 
some of these cases, are at present 
sub judice and, therefore, it would not 
be appropriate for me to discuss them 
here and now, except to make this 
clear: The principles, on which the 
independence of our Secretariat is 
founded, will be staunchly defended 
and firmly applied.” 


OVER A THOUSAND PRESENT More than 
1,600 staff members were present at 
the meeting, held in the General As- 
sembly hall, which marked the first 
public statement to the Secretariat by 
Mr. Hammarskjold. The Secretariat 
also heard a farewell address by the 
retiring Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, 
who left New York for his native 
Norway on May 7. 

The importance of achieving the ut- 
most efficiency in the Secretariat was 
also referred to by Mr. Hammarskjold, 
who said: 

“The words ‘economy and effic- 
iency’ signify what must always be in 
our minds and what should be one of 
our main aims in the administrative 
field. But no rash steps should be 
taken. And any reforms should be 
made only after a most thorough study 
and prior discussion with all of those 
concerned. It is necessary to move 
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slowly in order to give the results 
achieved a solid basis. 

“I do not envisage any changes of 
significance this year. Nor, on the 
other hand, do I intend to institute a 
‘freeze.’ But, naturally, I want to keep 
doors open during this time of review 
and study. For this reason I consider 
that, until further notice, vacancies 
should be filled only where there is an 
immediate and obvious need to do so. 


COMMEMORATIVE MEDALLION 
PRESENTED TO MR. LIE 


Before leaving for Norway, Mr. Lie 
was presented with a commemorative 
gold medallion depicting the United 
Nations Headquarters. The presenta- 
tion was made by Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General, and di- 
rectors of the Department of Public 
Information on behalf of the Depart- 
ment. The medallion (seen above), 
three inches in diameter, bears on one 
side a design showing the Headquar- 
ters as seen from the East River. 
Around the design are the words: 
“United Nations Headquarters New 
York.” The reverse side carries the 
United Nations emblem with, under- 
neath, the words: “Erected and com- 
pleted 1952 under the first Secretary- 
General, Trygve Lie.” 


The medallion was enclosed in a 
leather box on the lid of which is 
engraved the inscription: 


TO THE FIRST SECRETARY-GENERAL 

OF THE UNITED NATIONS MR. 

TRYGVE LIE CREATOR OF THE SEC- 

RETARIAT, BUILDER OF THE PER- 

MANENT HEADQUARTERS, SPOKES- 
MAN FOR PEACE 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION WHOSE AIMS HE 
STAUNCHLY PROMOTED AND 
FORCEFULLY SERVED PRESENTS 
THIS TOKEN OF ITS ABIDING AF- 
FECTION AND HEARTFELT THANKS. 
7 May 1953. 


THE 


I also feel that where a staff member 
normally would retire under present 
rules, because of his age, it should be 
considered whether his term of office 
could not be prolonged in those spe- 
cial cases where he can continue to 
render essential services in a post that 
cannot be left vacant.” 


“IMPOSSIBLE JOB” In paying warm trib- 
utes to Mr. Lie, the Secretary-General 
added: “You, the creator of this vast 
administration, have said that the job 
of the Secretary-General is ‘the most 
impossible job in the world.’ If so, you 
have done the impossible. And you 
have made it possible for your suc- 
cessor to carry on your work into the 
future, inspired by your optimism 
and your high ideals. 

“As the new Secretary-General I 
feel myself entitled to speak on behalf 
of the entire Secretariat assembled 
here in assuring you of our admiration 
for your great services to the United 
Nations.” 


SEVEN MEMORABLE YEARS In a brief 
farewell address Mr. Lie spoke of the 
seven memorable years he had spent 
as the first Secretary-General, and ex- 
pressed deep gratitude for the loyalty 
and devotion shown by the staff. Mr. 
Lie declared: “They say the first seven 
years are the hardest. I hope for your 
sake, Mr. Secretary-General, and for 
your sake, members of the staff, that 
this saying is true. I do not mind ad- 
mitting that the past seven years have 
been hard for me and I know they 
have not been easy for you. 

“So, before I leave I shall do one 
thing which I have wanted to do for 
a long time; I shall take all the 
troubles of the past, all the disappoint- 
ments, all the headaches, and I shall 
throw them into the East River. I shall 
carry away with me the memory of all 
the good things, all the happy things, 
which have made this job I leave the 
most satisfying experience of my life. 
And I hope that you, too, will remem- 
ber only the best about our associa- 
tion together.” 


ORGANIZATION “MUCH STRONGER” Mr. 
Lie, accompanied by his wife and 
younger daughter, Mette, sailed for 
Norway aboard the liner Oslofjord on 
May 7. In a short statement to the 
press before departing, Mr. Lie ex- 
pressed the belief that “the United Na- 
tions today, after seven years, is much 
stronger than many expected.” 

Mr. Lie added: “I am leaving a 
good staff. And I say farewell to all the 
good members of the Secretariat; to 
all good citizens of New York; to the 
authorities of New York; and to all 
good Americans all over the United 
States.” 

Those who bade farewell to Mr. 
Lie included Mr. Hammarskjold, the 
representatives of several delegations 
to the United Nations, and leading 
officials of the Secretariat. 


U. N. B.—May 15, 1953 





DATELINE: 
UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. 


HE United Nations is the biggest 
single continuing news story on 
earth. The foreign policy of each of 
sixty Member states is exposed here. 
Evidence of the policies proclaimed at 
capitals and foreign offices is recorded 
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in specific votes on specific issues. The 
pressures are global. The hope for 
peace, the fear of war, the clash of 
economic, social and political phil- 
osophies, the wedge of compromise 
may each or all be present in any vote 


recorded at a session of the Assem- 
bly, any of the three Councils or the 
numerous Commissions. 

The world’s interest in United Na- 
tions proceedings is tremendous. Some 
850 people from a variety of news- 
gathering and disseminating organiza- 
tions are assigned at varying times in 
a year to report this story. About 400 
are exclusively press, another 140 
radio, the remainder photographers, 
newsreel and television representatives, 
magazine and free lance writers. On 
the following pages the BULLETIN 
prints the observations of a few of 
these people on the United Nations 
story. ———— 
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JACQUES EDINGER, Agence France-Presse. li 
began for me that anguishing Sunday in June 
1950 when the Security Council was convened 
to take notice of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea and ended—for the time being, at least 
—on April 16, 1953, when for the first time 
since the beginning of the conflict the sixty 
states voted in favor of the same resolution. 


JOHN G. ROGERS, New York (N.Y.) Herald- 
Tribune. The Palestine story that began in the 
spring of 1947 and, in one form or another, 
is still running. | traveled with the United 
Nations Palestine Commission through the Near 
East and through Germany and Austria and 
saw, through that work, the genesis of the 
State of Israel, later its admission as a United 
Nations member. As the story unfolded, | 
actually saw things ha-pening, saw changes 
occur. This was an experience in contrast with 
many United Nations stories | have reported in 
which the emphasis, necessarily, is on debate. 


PETER FREUCHEN, Politiken, Denmark. That 
evening when the General Assembly cast the 
votes which created the State of Israel. The 
speeches by the Arab delegates, the firmness 
of their voices and their dramatic exit from 
the Assembly were in marked contrast to the 
mood of the audience. Many people were 
moved to tears. Outside the building among 
the crowd unable to enter the hall, some kneeled 


to thank their God, some started singing. 


MOSHE MEDZINI, Haaretz, Israel. The moment 
was November 29, 1947 when, through the 
agency of the United Nations, the world rec- 
ognized the right of the Jewish people to inde- 
pendence in their homeland. With this recogni- 
tion, the way was opened for Israel to join in 
the labors of the United Nations, sharing in 
its difficulties as well as in its achievements. 


ball 


THOMAS J. HAMILTON, New York (N.Y.) 


Times. June 27, 1950, when the Security 
Council adopted the resolution recommending 
the use of armed force for the defence of 
South Korea. Two days before, the Security 
Council, in the absence of Jacob A. Malik, the 
Soviet representative, had adopted the pre- 
liminary resolution calling on North Korea to 
stop the invasion and return to its territory. 
The question was whether the United States, 
the only non-Communist state with troops in the 
area, would call on the Council to take firm 
action. But in that case would Mr. Malik end 
his walk-out and veto the resolution? Doubts 
on both counts were promptly set at rest. For 
the first time in history an international organ- 
ization used force to stop aggression. Even 
without an armistice, the successful defence of 
South Korea is a mile-stone in world history. 


PETER STURSBERG, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. The two months’ debate, during the 
fifth Assembly session, culminating in early 
1951 in the condemnation of Communist China 
as an aggressor. Canadian opinion was torn 
over this issue, as evidenced by the receipt of 
more mail at our office on this than on any 
other single issue before the United Nations. 


BERNARD MOORE, British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. The continuing story. Only through 
international co-operation can lasting solutions 
be found to international problems. But the 
more one sees of international problems, or 
rather the causes behind them, the more one 
realizes that they are rarely susceptible to the 
quick surgeon’s operation which can often be 
used in local, sometimes even in national affairs. 
The thirty-three years which have passed since 
serious attempts were made to introduce a sys- 
tem of international collective security is, his- 
torically speaking, a brief moment. Even that 
brief moment seems to me to have enabled the 
habit of international co-operation to secure a 
grip on the minds and policies of governments. 
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Max Harrelson, Bureau Chief, Associated 
Press Bureau Chief. All international 





PIERRE J. HUSS, International News Service. 
The day in 1948 when a well-meaning if mis- 
guided young man flew over the world head- 
quarters at Lake Success in a plane and ex- 
ploded a bomb over the global capital. The 
young man, it turned out later, was merely 
serving a “warning” that it was “later than 
you think.” The incident, however, illustrated 
how seriously countless millions take the or- 
ganization and its work for peace. The United 
Nations has done much to strengthen peace 
and lessen world tensions, such as lifting the 
Berlin blockade and stopping communist ag- 
gression in’ Korea. But the “bombing” incident 
served to remind us at global headquarters 
that the eyes, ears and even “hands” of the 
world are directed toward the United Nations 
in its struggle for world. peace and security. 


sociated ® Bennet, Reuters, and Bruce Munn, United 
ies are represented at Headquarters. 


MIECZYSLAW WIONCZEK, Polish Press. Each 
day’s events. As international tensions seem 
to be lessening, the role of the United Nations 
as a meeting ground for people of different 
views can only grow larger. United Nations 
activities go far beyond the political, dealing 
with many and varied economic, social and 
cultural problems, fields in which progress is 
not only important in itself but as a contribu- 
tion to solving outstanding political problems. 
No one member, however, should try to use 
the United Nations as the arm of its national 
policy. Charter principles must be followed. 


KRISNAMACHARI BALARAMAN, The Hindu, In- 
dia. The day-by-day work of the United Nations, 
keeping the nations of the world on speaking 
terms with one another. So many acute ten- 
sions have arisen on the international scene in 
the last six years that if the United Nations 
had not performed this function the world 
would have found itself plunged into a shatter- 
ing atomic war. A common criticism of the U.N. 
is that nothing comes of it but “words, 
words, words.” Isn’t it better that members 
hurl only words at one another and not bombs? 


RICHARD WITKIN, United Press. Settling the 
Berlin blockade, spring 1949. We may tend 
to forget how tense the atmosphere was then, 
how frighteningly possible that the blockade 
could have led to war. Through United Nations 
contacts, Ambassadors Jessup and Malik ex- 
plored areas of agreement, opened the way 
for meetings of the United Nations delegates 
of the U.S.S.R., France, Britain, United States. 
The settlement averted the danger of war. 


EL ABED BOUHAFA, Al Misri, Egypt. Formation 
in late 1950 of the Arab-Asian bloc, recognized 
today as a powerful force in United Nations 
diplomacy, a symbol of hope for millions of 
oppressed peoples in Africa and the Orient 
and a voice of peace for war-frightened people 
everywhere. The members of the bloc, mostly 
neutrals in the cold war, have played a deter- 
mined and a constructive role in the movement 
for national independence as well as in the 
field of international peace and reconciliation. 


JOHN MACVANE, American Broadcasting 
Company. The meeting on June 27, 1950 
when Ambassador Warren Austin announced 
that the President of the United States had 
ordered United States forces to help the Re- 
public of Korea repel the aggressors. With 
the vote of the Security Council | realized that 
for the first time in history an international 
organization that extended across the world 
had called for armed action against aggres- 
sion. We would not again have to go through 
the disillusion of seeing an international organ- 
ization embodying man’s best hopes talk a 
great deal against aggression—but fail to act 
when the moment came to put up or shut up. 


ANTON SMOLE, Tanjug, Yugoslavia. Three de- 
velopments at the last session of the Assembly: 
the election of Dag Hammarskjold as Secretary- 
General of the United Nations; unanimous ap- 
proval of a resolution on Korea, a significant 
sign for an armistice; the unanimous con- 
demnation of hostile activities by foreign 
ferces in Burma, by which the United Nations 
took the firm stand of opposing any aggressor. 

Sey 





Francis W. Carpenter, President of the Correspondents Association, in the Nat Barrow Memorial 
Library at Headquarters. Mr. Barrow, a Chicago (Ill.) Daily News correspondent, was killed in a 
plane crash in India in 1949. The library of journalistic reference books was established and is 
maintained by the Association in Mr. Barrow’s memory as a founder and its first Secretary. 


Correspondents agree that working 
conditions generally are good. Meeting 
rooms have spacious press sections, 
equipped with headsets for simulta- 
neous interpretation; and booths for 
broadcasters and still, motion picture 


and television camera crews. Desks 
and typewriters are provided for re- 
porters on temporary assignments. Of- 
fices provided for permanent cor- 


Reporters’ Room 
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respondents, like all offices in the 
buildings, are well lighted, air-condi- 
tioned. In each office are two loud- 
speakers. One carries the current 
proceedings, in at least two languages, 
of all meetings in session. The other, 
connected with the United Nations 
office of Press Services, is used for 
hurry calls on important news breaks. 

Press conferences of all delegations 
to the United Nations are scheduled 
through Press Services, to assure 
notices reaching the maximum num- 
ber of correspondents and to avoid 
conflicts in dates. Detailed press re- 
leases are issued on all meetings; 
others give current news of the spe- 
cialized agencies and such United Na- 
tions organs as the Children’s Fund 
and the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. 

Covering the United Nations story, 
especially for the representatives of the 
large news agencies and the daily 
newspapers, is a tough, highly com- 
petitive job. The United Nations is a 
single story, with myriad ramifications. 
For these men, the heart of the press 
corps, selection of the most significant 
news event of the day must be made 
quickly, and the story written accu- 
rately and clearly at top speed. 

Correspondents assigned to the 
United Nations tend to stay. It’s too 
big a story to miss. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


The United Nations Correspondents 
Association, formed in 1948, has a 
membership of around 130. The Asso- 
ciation keeps a weather eye out for 
possible improvements in working 
conditions and promotes social con- 
tacts among its members, delegates 
and the Secretariat. All shades of 
political opinion are represented in 
the Association, whose, members are 
nationals of more than 40 countries. 
The Association is an outstanding 
proponent of one of the Charter’s 
cherished aims—freedom of informa- 
tion and the press. The only admission 
requirement is professional. Each 
member is a bona fide correspondent. 


OFFICERS FOR 1952-1953 

President: FRANCIS W. CARPENTER 
(Associated Press) 

First Vice President: MAX BEER (Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich) 

Second Vice President: HENRYK GALL 
(Polish Press Agency) 

Third Vice President: KRISHNAMA- 
CHARI BALARAMAN (The Hindu of 
Madras) 

Secretary: STEPHANOS ZoTos (Embros, 
Estia, Athens) 

Treasurer: MOSHE MEDZINI (Haaretz, 
Israel ) 

Executive Committee Members: 

JacQuEs EDINGER (Agence France- 
Presse) 

A. ARNOLD Vas Dias (Nieuwe Rot- 
terdamse Courant) 

LEON Epet (free lance) 

BRUCE MUNN (United Press) 

THOMAS J. HAMILTON (The New 
York Times) 

ROBERT CooPeR (London Times) 

Max HARRELSON (Associated Press) 

SoHaN HamsBro (Norwegian Tele- 
graph Agency) 

PETER STURSBERG (Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation) 


Cabling a news story 
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TOGOLAND 
(Continued from page 360) 


cost of £250,000 and it was hoped 
that the students would be able to 
move into the new buildings by July. 
One hundred and fifty students were 
receiving instruction in the present 
school and the Mission was informed 
that, in 1951, 670 entrance applica- 
tions had been made. Only 60 were 
considered favorably, however, the 
majority being rejected because of lack 
of space. The tuition fee, with board, 
amounts to £49 a year. To obtain part 
of the necessary school fees, students 
work—if they so wish—one hour a 
day on the school farm. 

The Mission visited both of the 
two-year teacher training schools at 
Amedzofe (for men and women) 
and at Gbi-Bla-Hohoe (for men only). 
Training at these schools qualifies stu- 
dents for employment in primary 
schools. Nine teacher-training colleges 
in the Gold Coast are also open to 
students from the Territory. These 
train students for employment in either 
primary or middle schools; 104 stu- 
dents from the Territory were enrolled 
in these colleges at the end of 1951. 
It is proposed that a third teacher- 
training college will eventually be 
opened. 


“LAGGING” IN THE NORTH Educational 
development continues to lag behind 
in the Northern Section, a fact often 
commented upon in the past by the 
Trusteeship Council. In this respect 
the Mission noted the Authority’s 
assertion that this is true only in a 
“quantitative sense,” the important 
point being that progress is being 
made according to a plan which pro- 
vides for the maximum practicable 
progress. The Administration also em- 
phasized that advance in the North 
must primarily depend on the employ- 
ment of teachers born in the area, 
since they should be able to give 
instruction in the local vernaculars. 
For this reason teachers cannot be 
recruited from the South, where the 
vernaculars are different. 

The Mission considered, neverthe- 
less, that much greater effort will have 
to be made in this Section if education 
is to be measurably improved in the 
near future. Children of the Northern 
Section should not be denied educa- 
tion because of rigid adherence to the 
policy of teaching in the vernacular 
language during the first years of 
schooling, said the Mission, suggesting 
that for the present the Administra- 
tion investigate possibilities of recruit- 
ing teachers for the area who would 
be able to give instruction in English. 

The Mission also reported on mass 
education campaigns in the territory 
and commended the Administering 
Authority and the mass education staff 
for their success in drawing into com- 
munity service voluntary workers from 
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MEMBERS OF THE MISSION visit a village school at Bambilia, in the north of British Togoland. 


all walks of life, so that the literate 
could help the less educated. 
VILLAGE SCHEMES The Mission found 
that the most impressive achievements 
in mass education were two projects at 
Tampiong and Manton, villages about 
20 miles from Tamale, administrative 
seat of the Northern Section. At Tam- 
piong the villagers, with the help of 
the Rural Water Development Office 
and the Department of Agriculture, 
had built a dam in formerly useless 
bottom lands for the growing of rice. 
Nine acres of land were under cultiva- 
tion at the time of the Mission’s visit. 
The rice was to be used partly by the 
300 villagers and partly to be sold to 
obtain funds for further development. 
The chief and his people were very 
enthusiastic about the project. A sim- 
ilar scheme had been carried out at 
Nanton where about 12 acres were 
under cultivation. The method used by 
the mass education staff is to select a 
community thought likely to be recep- 
tive to community development and 
then talk to the people, informing 
them of the various departments (edu- 
cation, health, agriculture and others) 
willing to help them raise their living 
standards, if the people are found 
ready to co-operate. 
INFORMATION ON UNITED NATIONS The 
provision of more information on the 
United Nations in the Trust Terri- 
tories has been constantly stressed by 
the Trusteeship Council in recent 
years. This subject was one of par- 
ticular study by the Mission during its 
tour of schools and educational centres 
in Togoland. The Mission learned that 
the Gold Coast had voted £300 for the 
purchase and distribution of additional 
information material on the United 
Nations. The main channel of distribu- 


tion to the public is through the United 
Nations Association at Ho, capital of 
the territory. Elementary information 
about the United Nations has been 
introduced in the later stages of pri- 
mary schools and is continued in a 
more advanced form in the middle 
schools. There are no broadcasting 
stations, but the transmissions of the 
government station at Accra are easily 
picked up. Two radio diffusion systems 
and three radio kiosks were operating 
last year and more are planned. A 
number of features on the United 
Nations, as well as news on the Organ- 
ization had been broadcast in six 
vernacular languages. 

The Mission found that political 
leaders and the more educated groups, 
particularly in the South, had a good 
understanding of the United Nations 
and were especially familiar with the 
work of the Trusteeship Council. The 
Administration informed the Mission 
that the Council’s official records were 
not generally suitable for the ordinary 
reader, but that summarized accounts, 
such as those found in the UNITED 
NATIONS BULLETIN, were considered 
suitable. 

Many references were made in com- 
munications to the Mission to the de- 
bates in the Council and in the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Fourth Committee. 

The 106-page report on British 
Togoland, together with the Mission’s 
reports on the other three West Af- 
rican Trust Territories, will be sub- 
mitted to the Council’s summer ses- 
sion, Opening next month. They will 
probably be discussed only cursorily, 
with full discussion postponed until 
the Council’s session next winter, when 
the administrative reports on the four 
territories are due to be examined. 
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Mission Assays Political Reforms 
in the French Cameroons 


Changing Pattern of Tribal Structure 


MAIN concern of the Adminis- 

tering Authority in the French 
Cameroons is the promotion of demo- 
cratic systems of government without 
disrupting the traditional tribal organ- 
izations. When the French Adminis- 
tration came to the territory in 1919 
it retained the traditional social and 
political structure which it found in 
this former German colony and con- 
fined itself to regulating that structure 
and placing it within the framework 
of a French administrative organiza- 
tion. Later, especially after 1946, re- 
forms were instituted to promote polit- 
ical progress and hasten development. 
Care was taken, however, to maintain 
tradition, and the Administration’s pol- 
icy has been to introduce the new in- 
stitutions required by any democratic 
system of government wherever they 
do not interfere too violently with 
traditional practice. 

The United Nations Visiting Mission 
to the Trust Territory notes in its re- 
port that progressive development has 
aroused comments among the people. 
While some of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants have unreservedly praised the 
Administration, other critics complain 
that the pace is too slow, Thus, the ad- 
vanced South finds that development 
is too slow, because certain reforms 
which might be applied to it are not 
introduced owing to the retarding in- 
fluence of the North, whereas the 
latter region has found that the re- 
forms which have taken place are too 
drastic. 


“OLD FOR THE NEW” The Mission found 
that the Administration’s problem is 
to attain an optimum rate for the de- 
velopment for the territory as a whole, 
while taking into account the differ- 
ence of development between the 
South and that in the less developed 
Northern area. The Mission believed 
that a solution depends in the first 
place on the adaptability of the old 
institutions and the functioning of the 
new ones. Briefly, remembering that 
the existence of traditional chiefs re- 
mains one of the basic features of 
African society, the problem is one of 
replacing “the old for the new” with- 
out too severe an impact on the old 
institutions. 


TRAINING THE CHIEFS The Administra- 
tion’s efforts to train the traditional 
chiefs in modern ideas have already 
shown some results—a fact welcomed 
by the Mission. It was found that 
eleven traditional chiefs are partici- 
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pating in the work of the Territorial 
Assembly, that the Moslem chiefs are 
co-operating with the Administration, 
and that several chiefs in the South 
have not hesitated to support the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to limit the 
amount of the bride-price (see page 
378). Results, however, were not al- 
ways so encouraging. For instance 
one chief, the Lamido of Guidder, 
complained to the Mission about the 
electoral system, because servants and 
women have the right to vote. 

That the training of the traditional 
chiefs — especially the all-powerful 
chiefs in the North—is a slow process 
requiring close attention was fully rec- 
ognized by the Mission. The latter 
commended the visit of 40 notables 
and chiefs to France on the occasion 
of the bimillenary festivities in Paris 
as “a most felicitous venture” which 
might well be repeated insofar as the 
financial situation permitted. Many 
chiefs spoke enthusiastically about this 
visit, organized by the Administration, 
telling the Mission how interested they 
were in everything they had seen in 
Paris and elsewhere in France. 

Devoting considerable attention to 
political advancement in the Trust 
Territory, the Mission expressed “great 
interest” in the receni establishment 
of the rural Communes-Mixtes, with 
elected municipal councils, This, said 
the Mission, represents an important 
step forward. The Mission welcomed 
the system of election to the municipal 
councils of these rural Communes- 
Mixtes, which had resulted in aban- 
donment of the double electoral col- 
lege. 


TERRITORIAL ASSEMBLY With regard to 
the membership of the Territorial As- 
sembly, at present composed of 18 
representatives elected by French 
citizens and 32 representatives elected 
by the Cameroonians, the Mission felt 
it desirable for a single electoral col- 
lege system to be introduced as soon 
as possible. While the Territorial As- 
sembly possesses wide powers in both 
the administrative and financial fields, 
permitting it to take an effective part 
in the administration of territorial mat- 
ters, the organ does not possess legisla- 
tive power or the right to debate poli- 
tical questions. According to the Mis- 
sion there is, therefore, a widespread 
desire for an extension of the powers 
of the Territorial Assembly, although 
views differ as to the scope of this 
extension. The Mission considered that 


EQUATORIAL TERRITORY 


Some 432,000 square kilometres in 
area, the Cameroons under French 
administration is situated in West Af- 
rica just north of the Equator. It ex- 
tends from Lake Chad in the north to 
the Gulf of Guinea in the south. Its 
population consists of over 3,000,000 
Africans, and about 12,000 Euro- 
peans. The United Nations Visiting 
Mission to West African Trust Terri- 
tories toured the territory from Oc- 
tober 14 to November 10, 1952. 
During its visit the Mission held sev- 
eral oral hearings and received 728 
communications, most of them relat- 
ing to local problems. 


the manner in which the Administra- 
tion has carried out its duties up to 
the present is a further argument in 
favor of this political reform, Noting 
that a bill proposing an increase in the 
powers of the Territorial Assembly is 
now being studied by the Ministry for 
Overseas France, it expressed hopes 
that the Administering Authority will 
take the necessary steps to ensure the 
approval of this bill by the French 
Parliament as soon as possible. The 
Mission also hoped that the duration 
of the Territorial Assembly’s sessions 
—at present limited to 30 days—might 
be extended, in order to allow it to 
cover its work more adequately. 


The Mission noted that “very defi- 
nite progress” has been made by the 
Cameroonians in the electoral field 
since 1947 but that, except in the case 
of certain electors in the South, the 
indigenous population has not yet 
— electora] maturity. In this re- 

—_ it was suggested that universal 

rage should be introduced as soon 
a possible, but before this step is 
taken, a system of registration of 
births, deaths and marriages should 
be organized and qualified voters en- 
couraged to exercise their right to vote. 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS ‘The unification of 
the British and French-administered 
Cameroons was the subject of several 
communications received by the Mis- 
sion during its tour. General argu- 
ments supporting such unification were 
that the division of the German Cam- 
eroons into two zones was taken with- 
out the consent of the people and con- 
Stitutes an obstacle to the overall de- 
velopment of the country. 


The Mission nevertheless found that 
the unification question is not an acute 
issue and that the masses of the popu- 
lation are not interested in the ques- 
tion. 

At the same time the Administra- 


tion admits that the frontier question 
creates some probiems. In the North, 
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from Lake Chad to the Foumban re- 
gion (see map), the frontier runs 
for over 800 kilometres, through a 
thinly populated region of steppeland 
and bushy scrub, where there is no 
frontier supervision apart from the 
customs control at the river port of 
Garoua. In the South, however, the 
frontier runs through a fertile and 
densely populated area where there is 
considerable trade between the people 
of the adjacent territories. 

The Mission was informed that the 
two Administering Authorities have 
endeavored to do everything necessary 
to keep frontier restrictions to a mini- 
mum. A joint study of the question is 
now being made by high officials of 
the two Authorities. With regard to 
the movement of persons across the 
border, no documents are requested 
by the British authorities from indi- 
ginees crossing from the French side. 
An identity card is required, however, 
by the French authorities from people 
passing into the French side. This 
causes some inconvenience. The Mis- 
sion hoped that further efforts would 
be made to reduce any of these fron- 
tier difficulties. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT During its tour 
the Mission visited several projects of 
economic importance and noted that 
the country “is endowed with numer- 
ous and diverse natural resources” and 
is undergoing active development in 
the economic field. 

In particular the Mission noted the 
rapid development of Douala, the 
chief port, where traffic has practically 
trebled in four years. A large number 
of Europeans and Cameroonians from 
other areas have flocked into the 
town, the population of which has 
now reached nearly 100,000. 

Economic activity is not, however, 
limited to Douala, and the Mission 
saw many further signs of develop- 
ment in other parts. Among the more 
important it mentions the expansion 
of Garoua Yaounde and Nkongsamba, 
the construction of a dam at Edea, the 
enlargement of the port of Kribi, the 
development of aerodromes at Maroua 
and N’Gaounddre, the construction of 
cold-storage slaughter-houses in these 
centres and the fine plantations be- 
tween Bonaberi and Nkongsamba. 

Throughout its visit the Mission 
noted the primary role that the Ten- 
Year Plan plays in the economic de- 
velopment of the Territory. 

Great efforts are being made under 
this Plan to improve production and 
the communications system, the latter 
which the Mission found “relatively 
good.” 


EUROPEAN INVESTMENTS The Mission 
observed that huge sums have been 
invested by Europeans in the terri- 
tory’s economic enterprises. While of 
the opinion that these investments 
testify to the economic vigor of the 
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territory and augur well for its future, 
the Mission considered that every 
possible precaution should be taken to 
safeguard the interests of the indigen- 
ous inhabitants and to reserve for them 
the part which is theirs in the terri- 
tory’s economic development. 

Concern about the deforestation 
and erosion which it noticed in certain 
parts of the country was expressed by 
the Mission. It considered that the 
steps the Administration has taken in 
this connection are insufficient. 


COCOA PLANTERS In the cocoa-produc- 
ing areas of the Southern Camerroons, 
the Mission received many complaints 
from planters on the subject of cocoa- 
growing. It gave particular attention 
to this question, as cocoa is the Terri- 
tory’s principal source of wealth and 
its cultivation is exclusively in the 
hands of the indigenous planters. 
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These planters complained chiefly 
of the price paid for their cocoa, which 
they felt was inadequate and unduly 
variable. Some planters charged Euro- 
pean traders with reaping excessive 
profits at their expense. It should be 
borne in mind in this connection that 
at present what the planter receives is 
the price paid in a free competitive 
market. In the initial stages of the 
marketing the entire cocoa crop of 
the territory is collected by African 
middlemen who are called “buyer- 
clerks” (clercs acheteurs), They de- 
liver the produce to the commercial 
firms which export it. 


Believing that cocoa planters should 
be guaranteed a sufficiently remuner- 
ative price, the Mission suggested that 
the Administration might study meas- 
ures for this purpose. It also consid- 
ered that the cocoa planters should 
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try to improve the quality of their 
product, with a view to raising the 
price. It was glad to note that that is, 
in fact, one of the objectives of the 
second program of the Development 
Plan which is to go into operation on 
July 1, 1953. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS The Mission was fa- 
vorably impressed by the progress 
made by the Administration in ex- 
panding health services. It found that 
a great effort has been made to develop 
the medical and health services. The 
allocations for the health service in 
the local budget have increased from 
270,434,000 francs CFA ($1,540,000) 
in 1949, to 590,050,000 ($3,370,000) 
in 1952. Furthermore, the Ten-Year 
Plan for economic and social devel- 
opment had allotted 512 million ($2,- 
900,000) for health services up to 
July 1952, especially for major equip- 
ment expenses, such as surgical in- 
struments, radiological equipment, 
physiotherapy apparatus, and new 
health institutions. 

Although the present number of 
hospitals is the same as in 1949, the 
number of dispensaries has increased 
from 156 to 187 in three years. Many 
establishments have been extended 
and given better equipment. The num- 
ber of doctors in the health service 
has increased from 40 in 1949 to 58 
in 1952. The number of African doc- 
tors has increased from 58 to 63. 


PROBLEM NOT SOLVED Despite this ex- 
pansion the Mission felt, however, 
that the problem of public health is 
not yet entirely solved. It noted that 
in the South the number of establish- 


ments is insufficient, while in the 
North the population has not yet 
learned to appreciate the significance 
of modern medical services and is still 
reluctant to attend health establish- 
ments. 

In the field of labor the Mission was 
glad to learn that a Labor Code applic- 
able in territories of Overseas France 
had been adopted by the National 
Assembly. The Mission noted that the 
purchasing power of the indigenous 
workers is still extremely low and con- 
sidered that further efforts should be 
made to remedy this, mainly through 
a reduction of the cost of living. Fur- 
ther, it considered that efforts should 
be intensified to increase the output of 
the indigenous workers. 


BRIDE-PRICE AND POLYGAMY Consider- 
able attention was paid by the Mission 
to the bride-price system, described as 
“one of the most serious obstacles to 
social advancement” in the territory. 

Reviewing this problem, the Mis- 
sion stated that originally marriage 
took place by means of an exchange 
of women between neighboring com- 
munities. Later the exchange system 
was replaced by a symbolic gift, 
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which soon assumed the form of a 
payment in money and in kind. The 
bride-price thus instituted by custom 
symbolized the marriage bond and 
Was a guarantee of conjugal stability. 
Gradually, however, bride-price lost 
its original meaning. Owing both to 
the greed of parents, the vanity of the 
husbands and the pride of the women 
themselves, it deteriorated into a 
means of bargaining and speculation 
and the rates became exhorbitant. In 
the district of Yaounde, for instance, 
it rose from 3,000 francs CFA in 1938 
to 30,000 in 1948, 50,000 in 1949 
and 100,000 in 1950. 


HARMFUL CONSEQUENCES The Mission 
found that this has harmful conse- 
quences. If they are unable to pay the 
price, young men are condemned to 
remain unmarried and enforced celi- 
bacy leads to license, the spread of so- 
cial diseases and finally to a fall in the 
birth rate. The rich, on the other hand, 
can buy several wives and often do so 
as a means of investing their money, 
for they can make their wives work 
and if necessary sell them again. The 
system therefore encourages polygamy, 
causes a fall in the birth rate and re- 
duces women to the level of “mere 
merchandise.” The practice led the 
Administration to lay down certain 
conditions to govern marriage between 
Africans, in the Decree of September 
14, 1951. While respecting the cus- 
tom, this decree is designed to pre- 
vent abuses. By permitting the more 
advanced members of the community 
to contract marriage in complete free- 
dom and extending the privilege of 
freedom to contract marriage to girls 
who have attained their majority, the 
Administration frees them from 
guardianship of parents whose greed 
is the main cause of the increase in 
the bride-price. 


In addition, the Administration in- 
tends to resume its efforts to restrict 
the amount of the bride-price. 


The whole question was raised in 
several communications received by 
the Mission. A few notables favored 
the bride-price system and polygamy, 
but a larger number of the communi- 
cations requested their abolition. The 
Mission considered that the most dras- 
tic action should be taken to put an 
end to the abuses to which the system 
has given rise. While appreciating the 
serious attention which the Admin- 
istering Authority has given to this 
grave social problem, it considered 
that legislation alone cannot end the 
abuses and that the people’s moral 
sense must be trained if that object is 
to be achieved, since the root of the 
problem can be reached only through 
a moral conception of the institution 
of matrimony. The Mission was grati- 
fied to note that not only the Admin- 


istration and the religious missions, 
but also certain indigenous individuals 
and groups are concerned by this 
problem. 


“A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT” The Mis- 
sion observed that the problem has 
become more acute since the entry 
into force of the Law of June 30, 
1950, on the salaries and family al- 
lowances of the civil and military staff 
of the French Union services. Under 
this law, known as the Lamine-Gueye 
Law, polygamous officials are entitled 
to an allowance for each wife and 
each child. “It is easy to imagine the 
disastrous results of that law,” says the 
Mission, “as far as polygamy and the 
custom of bride-price are concerned, 
not to mention its effect on the terri- 
tory’s budget. As the purchase of 
brides became a profitable investment, 
certain African officials sought to buy 
as many brides as they could afford, 
and by the play of supply and de- 
mand, the bride-price immediately 
soared. On several occasions, the Mis- 
sion heard it said that a pregnant wo- 
man fetches a high price, for the ob- 
vious reason that the child she bears 
will also be entitled to an allowance.” 

Finally, the Mission concluded that 
the provisions of the law should be 
reviewed in the light of the abuses to 
which it had given rise. 

The Mission expressed concern 
about harm done by alcoholism and 
considered that the most vigorous steps 
are needed to cut the consumption of 
distilled spirits in the territory. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT In the field 
of education, the Mission noted that 
great efforts have been made by the 
Administering Authority. It consid- 
ered, however, that educational facili- 
ties are still insufficient. It welcomed 
the Administration’s increased efforts 
in the field of primary, secondary and 
technical education. As regards higher 
education, the Mission considered 
that, until such time as a university is 
established in the Cameroons, the Ad- 
ministration should increase the num- 
ber of scholarships to metropolitan 
France. 

As in the case of the other West 
African Trust Territories visited, the 
Mission included in its report on the 
French Cameroons a special chapter 
on the dissemination of information 
about the United Nations. 

Through talks with indigenous in- 
habitants the Mission noted that the 
political leaders and many of the edu- 
cated Africans possess a good knowl- 
edge of the United Nations and 
showed evidence of having studied 
with care the proceedings of the Trus- 
teeship Council and the General As- 
sembly. The Mission added that “the 
notions of the uneducated people on 
the subject were understandably often 
extremely vague.” 
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WORLD ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 365) 


possible. The U.S.S.R. was prepared 
to make every effort to ensure inter- 
national co-operation in the economic 
field. 

Development of trade between the 
capitalist countries, on the one hand, 
and the people’s democracies and the 
U.S.S.R., said Jiri Nosek, the observer 
for Czechoslovakia, depended on the 
re-establishment of normal interna- 
tional economic relations and prima- 
rily on the Western countries’ aban- 
doning their policies of blockade and 
economic discrimination. 


EFFECT OF ARMS RACE The capitalist 
countries’ economic difficulties, be- 
lieved Mr. Arutiunian, Mr. Nosek, 
and Henryk Birecki, of Poland, were 
directly due to the armaments race. 
The aggressive policy of the NATO 
countries, said the U.S.S.R. represen- 
tative, was based on the fallacious 
theory that an economy built on arma- 
ments production could ensure pros- 
perity. Experience had proved, how- 
ever, -that the militarization of an 
economy inevitably led to reduced 
purchasing power and the shrinking 
of domestic markets. 


A recession in the United States 
would be a very heavy blow to coun- 
tries such as France and the United 
Kingdom, whose economies were sub- 
ordinated to that of the United States, 
and also to the under-developed coun- 
tries, which were largely dependent 
on their foreign trade and most of 
which were the victims of economic 
exploitation by the more industrialized 
capitalist countries. But it would not 
have such disastrous effects on the 
U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of 
China, and the European people’s 
democracies, for they were independ- 
ent of the United States. Their econ- 
omies, said Mr. Birecki, were immune 
from depressions and ensured steadily 
rising living standards, as in Poland. 


These countries, Mr. Arutiunian 
observed, had made considerable eco- 
nomic progress. They had also estab- 
lished friendly ties of economic col- 
laboration based on the principle of 
equal rights and mutual respect for 
national sovereignty. This had in- 
creased their foreign trade. The fact 
that the United States and Western 
Europe had reduced their trade with 
those countries in order to weaken 
their economies had not, for instance, 
prevented the U.S.S.R. from doubling 
its foreign trade during the period 
1948-52, 
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COMPARISON OF ECONOMIES The pro- 
gress of the U.S.S.R., the People’s Re- 
public of China, and the other people’s 
democracies, added Mr. Arutiunian, 
was due entirely to economic planning. 
Their economic record during 1951- 
52 compared very favorably—if any 
comparison was possible—with that 
of the capitalist countries, in which 
the armaments race had aggravated 
the economic situation, increased the 
cost of living, and lowered standards 
of living while permitting capitalists, 
particularly large corporations and 
monopolies, to make enormous profits. 


Countries with a chronic imbalance 
of payments, such as those dependent 
on the United States, he considered, 
Should take energetic measures to 
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Stabilize their foreign trade, although 
not the measures they had hitherto 
taken, the only effect of which had 
been to lower the standards of living 
of their peoples. 


The United States, he thought, had 
no intention of substantially reducing 
or aboiishing its tariff barriers. What 
it called economic assistance was real- 
ly a means of acquiring new markets 
and raw material sources to overcome 
its internal difficulties. The hopes of 
the Western European countries would 
be disappointed. The United States, 
moreover, was forcing them out of 
their traditional markets, such as 
Latin America. 


Mr. Birecki agreed that Western 
Europe’s existing economic difficulties 
were due to the economic preponder- 
ance of the United States. They would 
be solved, not by the United States’ 
expanding its imports and lowering 
its tariffs—an unrealistic remedy un- 
der present circumstances—but only 
by the restoration of the economic 
independence of the Western Euro- 
pean countries and a general return 
to a peace economy. 


Earlier in the debate, the United 
States representative pointed out that 
the production levels in the U.S.S.R. 
and people’s democracies included 
continuous and heavy expenditures on 
armaments maintained at the expense 
of the living standards of their peoples. 


SIGNS WOMENS RIGHTS PACT 


RAJESHWAR DAYAL, India’s Permanent Representative to United Nations, signs the Conven- 
tion on Political Rights of Women, bringing to 21 the number of signatories. Seated with him 
is Constantin Stavropoulos, Principal Director, United Nations Department of Legal Affairs. 
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N arrowing the Gaps in Economic Progress 


Role of Development in Solving World Problems 


ONSIDERABLE attention was 

given during the Economic and 
Social Council’s debate on the world 
economy to the need to narrow the 
widening gap between rates of eco- 
nomic progress in the more developed 
and less developed countries. 

Action to meet this problem, many 
Council members also stressed, is 
essential for solving two other major 
world economic difficulties: that of 
eliminating the chronic disequilibrium 
in balances of payments, and that of 
maintaining economic stability, through 
steadily expanding economic activity 
with rising output and living stand- 
ards and high employment levels. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines, considered, for in- 
stance, that a substantially increased 
flow of foreign capital to under-de- 
veloped countries would help solve 
all three major problems. Others who 
stressed the need for more capital in- 
cluded the representatives of Australia, 
Cuba, France, India, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 
General Romulo also made the point 
that the creation of a special fund for 
making grants and low-interest long- 
term loans to accelerate the economic 
development of the under-developed 
countries, as proposed recently by a 
group of United Nations experts (see 
BULLETIN, vol. XIV, no. 9), would 
show the world that the United Na- 
tions was prepared to take the initiative 
in the general endeavor to secure 
economic prosperity and _ stability. 
Encouraging in this connection, he 
thought too, was the recent announce- 
ment by the President of the United 
States of his country’s readiness to 
devote to the economic development 
of under-developed countries part of 
the funds that could be saved if the 
political situation permitted interna- 
tional agreement on world disarma- 
ment. 

While recognizing that there was 
some point in warning governments 
against an unduly bold economic and 
monetary policy and against living be- 
yond their means, India’s Ali Jawar 
Jung warned that, in view of the 
urgent domestic social problems con- 
fronting them, the under-developed 
countries could not afford to await a 
more favorable moment to develop 
their economy. Unless greater eco- 
nomic resources were made available 
to them, they would be tempted to 
resort to inflation to finance their 
development plans rather than resign 
themselves to economic stagnation. 

The solution, therefore, was to 
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maintain a continuous flow of invest- 
ment capital towards them. Many 
would like to give up their role as 
raw material producers in order to set 
up their own national industries. But 
they could not do so unless they could 
increase their exports sO as to cover 
the chronic deficit in their balance of 
payments. This would also serve the 
interests of the economically more ad- 
vanced countries which, by eliminating 
certain customs barriers or making 
them more flexible, would tend to en- 
sure greater price stability and hence 
greater world economic balance. Un- 
der an entirely multilateral trade sys- 
tem, he added, the flow of raw ma- 
terials was not subject to sudden fluc- 
tuations. 


NEED TO CURB INFLATION A. H. Tange 
(Australia) felt, on the other hand, 
that unless everything was done to 
check inflation, economic develop- 
ment would be fatally affected by the 
decrease in the resources available for 
capital investment. Far from being 
tempted by the fallacious solution of 
inflation, under-developed countries 
should take every step at the national 
level to check inflationary trends. Only 
in that way could conditions of eco- 
nomic stability be established in the 
world. 

Harmonious economic development, 
he believed, depended mainly on the 
existence of adequate natural re- 
sources, a sufficient volume of savings, 
a satisfactory wage level, incentives 
for private enterprise, sufficient man- 
power and skilled technical and in- 
dustrial workers, a balance in the terms 
of trade and sufficient national eco- 
nomic stability. 

The great creditor countries could 
play an important part in aiding devel- 
opment if they agreed to grant to the 
under-developed countries the re- 
sources which the latter could not 
obtain from their national savings. By 
freeing a portion of the ample capital 
available to them, the creditor coun- 
tries would also make it possible to 
deal directly with the causes of stag- 
nation. 


CLIMATE FOR INVESTMENT James Wads- 
worth, of the United States, stressed 
the importance of government policies 
to encourage private investment, both 
domestic and foreign. Domestically, 
this meant stimulating savings, mobil- 
izing capital, and inducing it to enter 
lines of production which will con- 
tribute most to development. Since, 
however, domestic sources of capital 
were insufficient in under-developed 
countries to support an adequate level 


WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


MONG the crucial economic and 

social problems of our time, as 
many Economic and Social Council 
members stressed during the debate 
on the world economy, is the failure 
of food production to keep pace with 
population growth. 

To India’s Ali Jawar Jung, for in- 
stance, it was a problem deserving the 
most urgent attention, regardless of 
what opinions are held about the dis- 
tribution of resources, co-operation 
between countries with nationalized 
economies and those with free econ- 
omies, the possibilities of migration, 
or progress of science and technology. 

In the opinion of James Wadsworth 
(United States), an increase in the 
world’s food supplies was a vital ne- 
cessity, basic to all plans for raising 
living standards in under-developed 
countries. Land reform policies, pri- 
marily the responsibility of govern- 
ments, could do much to establish 
favorable production conditions. “Give 
the farmer a real stake in his work 
and his future and he will exercise his 
best ingenuity to improve his land and 
to increase his output,” he said. 

Essential though industrialization 
of under-developed countries was for 
solving the world’s economic prob- 
lems, they should not, warned Georges 
Boris, of France, neglect agricultural 
development in view of the disquieting 
failure of food output to keep pace 
with population increases. 

Argentina’s Rodolfo Mufioz made 
the point that under-developed coun- 
tries should not be expected to special- 
ize exclusively in producing more 
food, thereby neglecting the integrated 
development necessary to reduce their 
vulnerability to fluctuations on the 
world market. Nor could the problem 
of meeting the world’s food shortage 
be solved merely by increasing food 
output. It was equally urgent to in- 
crease purchasing power su that con- 
sumers might buy the food available. 
This required speedier overall eco- 
nomic development of the under- 
developed countries which are the 
main food-producing areas. 

A somewhat different opinion was 
held by Amazasp Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R. The reasons for the world 
food situation he ascribed not to popu- 
lation growth, but to the economic 
and social conditions in the capitalist 
countries, particularly those which 
were rearming. The natural resources 
of the world, particularly of Asia, he 
thought, were more than sufficient, 
combined with technical knowledge, 
to meet the needs of all the contin- 
ents. In order to exploit them, how- 
ever, it was necessary to end the 
armaments race and devote every 
effort and all material resources to 
peaceful activities. 
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of investment, vigorous efforts must 
also be made to establish an environ- 
ment congenial to the international 
flow of private capital. 


BASES FOR DEVELOPMENT Other essen- 
tials for the development of under- 
developed economies, as outlined by 
Orestes Lanza, of Uruguay, were the 
establishment of balanced multilateral 
trade between primary and industrial 
producers, with under-developed coun- 
tries being offered better opportunities 
of marketing their products in indus- 
trial countries, and action to meet the 
currency convertibility problem of 
primary-producing countries which 
were often unable to supply the foreign 
currency accepted as a medium of pay- 
ment by the industrial countries. The 
creation of a Latin American pay- 
ments union, the possibility of which 
was to be considered by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, would 
help solve the financial problems of 
Latin America, he added. Considera- 
tion might later be given to a setting 
up of a clearing system between the 
European and Latin American Pay- 
ments Unions. 


He also thought that high merchant 
shipping costs paid by under-developed 
countries in trading with other coun- 
tries increased their difficulties. 


Continuous economic progress of 
the under-developed countries, said 
Richard Sterner, of Sweden, would 
help the trade of Europe and other 
areas of the world. Hamdi Orgurel, 
of Turkey, however, considered that 
the only way to increase trade between 
under-developed and developed coun- 
tries was for the latter to grant the 
former special facilities such as loans. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION Fundamental 
to a solution of the world’s economic 
problems, felt Leo Mates (Yugo- 
slavia), was an increase in the produc- 
tion of under-developed countries, in- 
cluding industrial production. This, 
however, required capital from abroad 
in grants and long-term, low-interest 
loans now that the traditional sources 
of capital on which under-developed 
countries might draw were no longer 
adequate. 

Financial aid of this kind would 
mean comprehensive economic growth 
of the under-developed countries and 
thus an increase in food production, 
a change in the structure of their econ- 
omy and of their exports and imports, 
an increased national income, intensive 
education and the gradual solution 
of population problems. Europe would 
find new markets and would be en- 
abled to reorganize its production and 
exports and thus extricate itself from 
its present situation, The United States 
would be able to maintain its high 
level of employment and high standard 
of living. Such grants would have a 
stimulating effect on the American 
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UNITED NATIONS personnel wished bon voyage to former Secretary-General Trygve Lie on 


May 7 when he took passage for Norway. Left to right, Mette Lie, Mrs. Lie and Guri Lie. 


economy, but the United States would 
first have to contribute financially. 
Another representative who thought 
that industrialization of under-devel- 
oped countries was one of the essen- 
tials for solving the world’s economic 
problems was Georges Boris, of 
France. Industrialization, however, 
should be accompanied by increased 
output of foodstuffs and raw materials. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom, considered 
that a growing demand in industri- 
alized countries for the primary prod- 
ucts of under-developed countries was 
indispensable for the latter’s economic 
development. Steps should be taken, 
however, to avoid excessive swings in 
the supply, demand and prices of raw 
materials through appropriate inter- 
national commodity agreements. Prices 
should not, of course, be fixed at arbi- 
trary levels. 

Also concerned about the harmful 
effects of fluctuations in the demand 
and prices of raw materials on under- 
developed countries were the represen- 
tatives of Argentina, Cuba, Egypt and 
Venezuela, 

Thus, Dr. Emilio Nuiez Portuondo, 
of Cuba, pointed out that as long as 
under-developed countries continued 
to depend on their primary commodity 
exports they would remain at the 
mercy of fluctuations of foreign de- 
mand for those products. Nor would 
they be able to develop their econo- 
mies which, like Cuba’s, were at pres- 
ent dependent on the production and 
export of but one or two products. 





Supporting this point, Santiago 
Pérez Pérez, of Venezuela, stressed the 
need for diversifying the economies of 
these countries. 


COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS Discussing 
international commodity arrangements, 
Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, said 
that negotiations for international 
commodity agreements should not be 
reduced to haggling over prices be- 
tween exporters and importers, as hap- 
pened with the International Wheat 
Agreement. As for price stabilization 
policies favored by industrialized coun- 
tries, it was pointless to stabilize prices 
of primary commodities at a fixed 
level while prices of manufactured 
goods were permitted to climb. The 
only fair solution was to establish a 
measure of parity between the two 
price categories by maintaining flex- 
ible prices for primary commodities. 
He also favored a system of com- 
modity arrangements covering all the 
raw materials important in world trade 
rather than arrangements covering only 
One commodity at a time. 


RESOLUTION At the end of its debate 
on the world economic situation, the 
Council decided by 9 votes to 0, with 
9 abstentions, to ask the Secretary- 
General to include index numbers on 
marine freight rates in future economic 
and statistical reports. The index num- 
bers are to distinguish between traffic 
from industrial countries to primary 
producing countries and vice versa. 
The resolution to this effect was based 
on a proposal by Argentina, Venezuela 
and Uruguay. 
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News of the 
WORLD'S CHILDREN 


Children’s Fund Arms Nations 


pith Penicillin in War on Yans 


ITHIN the next few months the 

battle against yaws will speed 
up as aid from the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund reaches three more countries 
determined to eradicate this tropical 
crippler. New campaigns will get un- 
der way this year in eastern India, 
Liberia, and Nigeria. Increased 
UNICEF allocations to Indonesia are 
accelerating the rate of treatment 


valent. In tropical regions of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, millions are 
affected. The disease usually starts in 
childhood, its virulent spirochete enter- 
ing the body through any simple 
scratch, 

Today this age-old disease—it has 
existed as a matter of record for 500 
years—is an easy target of modern 
medicine. Fifteen cents worth of peni- 
cillin usually cures. The cures are so 


JUST 15 CENTS WORTH of penicillin cured the painful yaws lesions on this Indonesian boy. 
Photos were taken two weeks apart. Untreated, the boy might have been crippled for life. 


among the 8,000,000 victims there, 
while campaigns in the Philippines and 
Thailand continue to gain momentum. 

In Haiti, a three-year campaign 
against yaws ends this summer. Ex- 
perts estimate that cured workers have 
already increased the country’s annual 
production by $5,000,000 a year. 

Yaws is easy to describe, but nearly 
impossible to imagine. One _ health- 
worker likens the pain to that of a 
series of boils. Boils on the body, then 
on the soles of the feet so that one 
cannot walk, then on the palms of the 
hands so that one cannot work. Final- 
ly the disease attacks the bone and 
eats away body tissue like termites in 
old wood. 

Yaws victims rarely die. Instead, 
they are left to drag on in constant 
pain, permanently crippled. The dis- 
ease looks something like leprosy. It is 
much more contagious—and more pre- 


rapid and apparently miraculous that 
there is no resistance to treatment. 
Stories of popular gratitude for 
UNCIEF’s penicillin are legion. 
Recently an Indonesian farmer told 
what the cure had meant to him. 
“Six months ago I was suffering 
from yaws,” he said. “I could not 
work, could hardly feed my wife and 
children. My rice field had not been 
planted for more than a year. I sold 
my only buffalo to keep us alive.” 
When the yaws campaign workers 
came to the village, the farmer was 
first in line for a penicillin injection. 
“After one month all my sores dis- 
appeared. I gained back my strength, 
planted my rice field. Next month we 
are harvesting the paddy.” 
In another Javan village there was 
a feast last month in honor of penicil- 
lin and UNICEF. The newly cured vil- 
lagers danced late to the music of the 


gamelon. Children happily stamped 
their feet—children who only a few 
weeks ago. walked gingerly on their 
ulcerated soles. 


Since UNICEF first began sending 
penicillin, syringes, vehicles and other 
essentials to help government yaws 
campaigns in 1950, more than 8,000,- 
000 persons have been examined, and 
2,500,000 treated. 


The cures are getting cheaper. Since 
the first campaign started, the price of 
penicillin has dropped. Today UNICEF 
is able to provide penicillin to treat ap- 
proximately seven times as many cases 
as was possible for the same price four 
years ago. 

But for yaws to be stopped, the 
supply line must be kept open with 
steadily increased shipments to keep 
pace with the accelerated rate of the 
campaigns. In the remote regions of 
the tropics, darkened for generations 
by the shadow of yaws, penicillin pro- 
vided through UNICEF means a chance 
for a better future. 


UNICEF Support 
Announced by Korea, 
Ethiopia, Netherlands 


First contributions will be made to 
UNICEF this year by the Government 
of Ethiopia, which will give the equi- 
valent of $24,000, and the Republic 
of Korea, which will give $1,000. An 
additional contribution equalling $39,- 
500 is announced by the Netherlands. 
With Korea and Ethiopia, the number 
of governments supporting UNICEF 
since its start now stands at 63. For 
1953, 35 governments have either 
pledged or made contributions. 


UNICEF MILK CIRCLES GLOBE 


Placed side by side, cups of UNICEF 
milk served to children and mothers 
up to the present would circle the 
globe more than four times at the 
equator. Some two billion servings 
have been distributed to 11,500,000 
hungry and sickly youngsters in 57 
countries for varying periods of time. 


UNICEF has bought more than 400 
million pounds of milk powder in the 
past six years, much of it in the 
United States. Of this, 200 million 
pounds was purchased from United 
States government surplus stocks at 
low cost. UNICEF’s most recent pur- 
chase was contracted this spring for 
10 million pounds of surplus skim 
milk powder from the United States. 
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Training the Young 
To Take Over 


A Pakistan Girl Starts Career 
as a Community Health Visitor 


Shrouded in a “burqua,” 19-year-old Tabinda arrives with her 
father to enroll in the health-visitor course at Lahore Hospital, 
West Punjab. Barely six years ago, Pakistan's first Moslem nurse 
was recruited here. Today, UNICEF is equipping Lahore hospitals 
to graduate hundreds of other young pioneers like Tabinda. 


Against Lahore’s graceful mosques, an unveiled Tabinda begins 
her two-year training by studying basic anatomy at Lady Aitche- 
son Hospital. Advanced classes—which are held at leading 
hospitals—include maternal care, midwifery, public health nurs- 
ing, the social and economic factors affecting local health. At 
present, they are supervised by World Health Organization 
nurses who select the best students for training as teachers. 


» 


One year later finds Tabinda on the last lap of midwifery and 
post-natal training at Lady Willingdon Hospital—where students 
practice as they learn. At first, girls camped in tents on hospital 
grounds. Now they are housed in new government-built dormi- 
tories. The poorer students receive living stipends from UNICEF. 


Field work is a must. Here, Tabinda sets out in a “tonga carrier” 
to deliver a baby in Lahore’s refugee ghat. This fall, Tabinda 
graduates as a community health visitor—Pakistan’s modern solu- 
tion to its shortage of nurses and doctors. She may, however, elect 
to study a year and a half longer to obtain a full nursing degree. 
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FAO SURVEYS pulp 





and paper 





NE of the Food and Agriculture 

Organization’s most recently de- 
veloped regional projects for increas- 
ing staple food production is con- 
cerned with the two major cereal crops 
of the Near East—wheat and barley. 
Although these cereals have been 
grown from time immemorial in that 
part of the world, only in relatively 
few instances have any consistent ef- 
forts been made to improve the pro- 
ductivity and quality of the seed sown 
through the application of modern 
breeding techniques. 

There are many environmental haz- 
ards to crop production in the region, 
especially drought and extreme heat, 
and diseases and insect pests cause seri- 
ous reductions in yield. Plant breeding 
offers one of the cheapest and most 
effective means of combatting these 
impediments to crop production and 
there is obviously in the Near East an 
unparalleled opportunity for increas- 
ing the yields and quality of both 
wheat and barley by the development 
of better varieties and through the 
production and use of improved seed. 

Recognition of this situation was 
evidenced by the unanimity of the 
response to FAO’s invitation to the 
second meeting of the Committee on 
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from hitherto undeveloped pine forests. 


An Agricultural Review 





Increasing Staple Food Production 


Wheat and Barley Breeding in the 
Near East held recently in Cairo. 
Representatives were present from all 
of the countries invited to the meeting 
—Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Syria, Turkey, and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom (Cyprus). 

Reports were received on the estab- 
lishment of the Co-operative Uniform 
Wheat and Barley Nurseries which 
were planned at the first meeting in 
this series in 1952, and which were 
grown in seven participating countries 
in the 1952-53 season. It was decided 
that further work with these nurseries 
should proceed on essentially the same 
lines as in the past season, using the 
same varieties and supplementing them 
with additional material to be submit- 
ted by participating countries. Several 
countries indicated their interest ~ in 
establishing an increased number of 
nurseries and it is expected that a total 
of 83 will be grown in nine countries 
in the region in 1953-54. Information 
derived from these nurseries will pro- 
vide a sound basis for substantial ad- 
vances in the development of higher- 
yielding disease-resistant cereal vari- 
eties. 

It is encouraging that national 
Wheat and Barley Breeding Commit- 





tees, as recommended at the first meet- 
ing in 1952, have been established in 
Pakistan and Turkey and that one is 
in the process of being organized in 
Egypt. These national committees, 
composed of wheat and barley breed- 
ers, together with other specialists in 
the various related sciences concerned 
with crop improvement, will ensure 
vigorous national breeding programs 
and full co-operation in giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Committee. In view of the 
significant contribution which can be 
made to progress in the production 
and utilization of improved varieties 
of these cereals through such national 
committees, it is hoped that other gov- 
ernments in the region will soon be 
able to establish them. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN ISRAEL The final 
report of one of FAO’s technical as- 
sistance officers in Israel tells of a 
comprehensive program in home eco- 
nomics developing there. The Director 
of Home Economics, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, took six months leave to 
assist the Director of the Institute for 
Nutrition Education in establishing a 
college of home economics in Jeru- 
salem. On April 9 the new College of 
Nutrition and Home Economics was 
formally opened by the Minister of 
Education and Culture. 


The curriculum has been developed 
with the aim of providing the strong- 
est possible preparation for the work 
now being done in Israel. The two- 
year program is really a strengthening 
of the training already being provided 
rather than something radically differ- 
ent. The major emphasis is placed 
upon the preparation for work in the 
food and nutrition field. Food is 
particularly important in Israel, where 
the limited food supply as well as the 
great influx of new immigrants with 
their varying food habits present many 
problems. Students in the college must 
receive sound basic preparation in 
nutrition and must also develop an 
understanding of the many factors 
affecting food selection, food likes and 
dislikes and the formation of food 
habits. Equally necessary will be skill 
in applying their knowledge to prac- 
tical situations. 

The students in the first class are 
an interesting, enterprising group of 
nineteen women and one man. They 
come from seven different countries, 
speak three to seven languages each, 
and vary considerably in their educa- 
tion and work experience. They are 
divided into two age groups—half 
being between 17 and 25 years and 
the other half over 25 years. 


The building is designed to accom- 
modate a total of 75 to 100 students. 
Laboratories are planned for sixteen. 
Students will be granted a diploma at 
the end of two years. 
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Graduates will become teachers in 
secondary and vocational schools, lead- 
ers in adult education and rural ex- 
tension, dietitians, teachers in child 
care centres and nursery schools, and 
directors of cafeterias and other in- 
stitutions. 

In addition to the services of a 
Technical Assistance Officer, FAO has 
provided two fellowships and equip- 
ment for the laboratories of the college. 


PULP AND PAPER The Pulp and Paper 
Consultation Report, “Raw Materials 
for More Paper-Pulping Processes and 
Procedures Recommended for Test- 
ing,” is being distributed to govern- 
ments and interested agencies. In ad- 
dition, survey teams are in the field to 
examine and report on the pulp and 
paper possibilities in several countries. 
To date, the reports of five such teams 
have been transmitted to goverments, 
namely Colombia, Ecuador, Greece, 
Peru, and Yugoslavia. Reports for the 
Dominican Republic, Iraq, Mexico, 








and Turkey are being edited and re- 
vised for later submission to govern- 
ments. 

These reports are a phase of the 
world-wide efforts by the United Na- 
tions, the specialized agencies, and 
co-operating governments to take the 
long-term action needed to ensure the 
production and distribution of news- 
print and other printing paper to meet 
the actual and growing requirements 
of all countries. The survey is being 
made to secure reliable first-hand in- 
formation as to present and potential 
pulp and paper production from all 
suitable raw materials which are avail- 
able in sufficient quantities on a per- 
manent basis, and to assemble specific 
information as a basis for advice to 
the governments as to possible invest- 
ment programs in pulp and paper, The 
surveys also suggest, in specific cases, 
additional studies which may be needed 
to evaluate further such programs and 
to ensure their consideration and 
planning on a sound basis. 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 357) 


At a press conference on May 12 
the Secretary-General said that the 
main reason for his 
journey to Europe 
(he left the next day) was to attend a 
meeting of the Advisory Co-ordinating 
Committee in Geneva to be held the 
latter part of the month. “That will 
give me a chance of seeing the re- 
sponsible officials, the senior officials, 
and the executive directors of various 
specialized agencies and corresponding 
bodies,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. “I 
will be able to attend the World 
Health Organization’s Assembly. I will 
be able to attend also the meeting of 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference. I will be able to get in 
touch with the International Red 
Cross, and, following this visit to 
Geneva, where all these meetings will 
take place, I will also have the chance 
to see the Government of the host 
country, Switzerland, and to pay visits 
to Paris and London. To make the pic- 
ture quite complete, I should add that 
this visit to Europe will give me a 
chance at least in some way to wind 
up all that I left rather unsettled when 
I came to New York about a month 
ago.” 

A sudden flare-up in Jerusalem on 
the demarcation line between Israel 
and Jordan on April 22 and 
23 resulted in reports of 20 
casualties by Jordan—10 dead, 10 
wounded—and six by Israel, all 


Consult in Europe 


Palestine 


wounded. Lieutenant-General William 
E, Riley, Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion in Palestine reported to the Sec- 
retary-General on May 8 that while 
Jerusalem was again quiet “the situa- 
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tion during the last few months has 
been deteriorating along the demarca- 
tion line between Israel and Jordan.” 

Dr. M. G. Candau, 42, of Brazil, 
was elected Director-General of the 
World Health Organization on May 
11 by the Sixth World Health Assem- 
bly, the legislative body of the Organ- 
ization, convened at the Palais des Na- 
tions in Geneva. Dr. Candau who suc- 
ceeds Dr. Brook Chisholm, of Can- 
ada, has been with wuo since 1948, 
most recently as deputy director of the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau in 
Washington, D.C., wHo’s regional of- 
fice for the Western Hemisphere. . . 

WHO has awarded the Leon Ber- 
nard Foundation Prize to Dr. Johan- 
nes Frandsen, Director-General of the 
National Health Service of Denmark, 
for his “practical achievements in so- 
cial medicine” and “in view of his 
outstanding contribution and practical 
achievements in the field of social 
medicine in his own country.” Dr. 
Frandsen has. directed Denmark’s 
health service since 1928. The prize, 
which consists of a medal and a 
thousand Swiss francs, is the third 
WHO has awarded. 

“We may be fairly certain that, 
barring accidents, exploration of the 
planets will be in full swing as this 
century draws to its close,” Arthur C. 
Clarke, Chairman of the British Inter- 
planetary Society, has written in the 
current issue of “Impact of Science 
on Society,” a quarterly publication 
of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, dealing with the 
social implications of modern science. 

“I am not unmindful of the fact 


Education 





that 50 years from now, instead of 
preparing for the conquest of the outer 
planets, our grandchildren may be 
dispossessed savages clinging to the 
fertile oases in a radioactive wilder- 
ness,” Mr. Clarke declares. 


Nevertheless, if mankind solves its 
present problems he predicts that “.. . 
the crossing of space—even the sense 
of its imminent achievement in the 
years before it comes—may do much 
to turn men’s minds outwards and 
away from their present tribal squab- 
bles. In this sense the rocket, far from 
being one of the destroyers of civil- 
ization, may provide the safety-valve 
needed to preserve it.” . . . UNESCO 
has urged its Member States to grant 
the greatest possible concessions to 
newspapers, magazines, books and 
other information materials when re- 
vising their postal regulations in the 
light of decisions of the Universal 
Postal Congress, held at Brussels last 
year. The Congress decisions, which 
take effect from July 1953, are based in 
part On UNESCO proposals for lower 
postal rates to promote the wider use 
of postal services for the free flow of 
information. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on May 5 
reported a net income of $12,947,735 
for the nine-month period ending 
March 31, 1953, compared with $12,- 
507,639 for the similar period in 
1951-52. Gross income, exclusive of 
loan commissions, was $31,682,273, 
compared with $25,744,168 in 1952. 


During the three months ending 
March 31, 1953, the Bank made three 
loans: $19.5 million to India, various 
European currencies equivalent to $30 
million to Yugoslavia, and $14 million 
to Northern Rhodesia. These loans 
increased total loans signed by the 
Bank to $1,587,766,464. 

On April 30 the Bank announced 
: a loan of $3,000,000 to Brazil to 
ates help finance a highway program 
for the continued deveiopment of the 
important agricultural and industrial 
State of Rio de Janeiro. The loan will 
buy imported equipment needed for 
maintenance of the highway network, 
and to help forward a program of new 
highway construction and paving. 

A special technical assistance agree- 
ment between the United Nations and 
the Government of Bolivia was signed 
in La Paz, the capital, on May 2, 1953. 
The new agreement replaces and sup- 
plements an earlier technical assist- 
ance agreement signed between Bolivia 
and the United Nations in October 
1951. As a result of a completed proj- 
ect, Bolivia has approved plans for the 
erection of a new sugar mill, scheduled 
to start producing in 
June or July i955, 
which alone will supply nearly double 
the quantity of refined sugar at pres- 


Technical Assistance 
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OADS VITAL FOR DEVELOPMENT IN TRUST TERRITO 


is 


A PRESSING NEED in the West African Trust Territories, according to the Visiting Mission which 
toured the areas last autumn, is for more and better roads. Development in other spheres depends 
primarily on the building of more motorable roads and the improvement of existing ones. Obstacles 
to road building and maintenance in these tropical territories include floods during the rainy 
season, the rugged nature of the terrain, shortage of materials and, in some cases, of labor. This 
mountain road between Kumba and Buea in the British-administered Cameroons gives a good 
idea of the difficult terrain encountered by travelers in the West African Trust Territories. 


ent produced in the country. The cost 
of the plant, to be erected by a French 
firm, will be approximately two and 
a half million dollars . . . Walter A. 
Weldon, of Baltimore, Maryland, a 
United Nations technical assistance 
expert, has received the Charles Fer- 
gus Binns Medal for 1953, an award 
made annually by the American Ce- 
ramic Society for outstanding con- 
tributions to ceramic art. 


Belgium has commissioned three 
stained glass windows illustrating as- 
pects of agricultural and food produc- 
tion as a gift for the lounge of the 
on Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

tion’s headquarters in Rome. A 
carpet woven from products of the 
Congo and decorated with subjects 
borrowed from native art, will be pro- 
vided by the Belgian Ministry of 
Colonies. 

A meeting of 24 experts in various 
aspects of living and working condi- 
tions of the world’s agricultural popu- 
lations opened at the headquarters of 
the International Labor Organization 
in Geneva on May 6. The experts are 
considering vocational training in ag- 
riculture; employment of children and 
young persons in agriculture; contri- 
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bution of the ILO to international 
action in respect of land reform. The 
Labor 00d and Agriculture Organ- 
abdor . . . ° 
ization and other specialized 
agencies concerned have been invited 
to designate representatives at the 
meeting as have international non- 
governmental organizations with an 
interest in agricultural and social ques- 
tions. 

Ethiopia will make its first contri- 
bution to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
this year, a pledge equivalent to $24,- 
000 . .. A check for $11,000 was 
presented to the United Na- 
tions International Children’s 
Emergency Fund on May 11 as the 
contribution of the United Nations 
Secretariat to world-wide aid to chil- 
dren. The collection, sponsored by the 
United Nations Staff Association was 
the staff’s fifth collection for UNICEF, 
and brings their total contribution to 
$84,000. 


The BULLETIN extends its _ best 
wishes to its most southerly readers— 
members of Australia’s permanent 
scientific stations on the rocky outpost 
of Macquarie Island, just north of the 
pack ice in Antarctica, 


Children 


New Technical Assistance 
Agreement with Bolivia 


Seven special experts are to be 
chosen as technical consultants work- 
ing as members of government minis- 
tries or agencies in Bolivia under a 
new technical assistance agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia which was signed 
in La Paz on May 2. Like the “admin- 
istrative assistants” provided for in an 
earlier agreement of October 1951, the 
technical consultants constitute a spec- 
ial feature of the United Nations tech- 
nical aid program in Bolivia. 

The nature of their contracts and 
their relationship with the government 
is different from that of most technical 
assistance experts provided by the 
United Nations. They are selected by 
the Bolivian Government from a list 
compiled by the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration with 
the co-operation of the specialized 
agencies and are given contracts as 
Bolivian civil servants for periods rang- 
ing from two to five years. The agree- 
ment stipulates, however, that nothing 
in their contracts “shall be intended to 
affect the nationality or citizenship of 
the technical consultants”. 

The new agreement also provides 
for fifteen experts to be sent out on the 
more customary basis, for at least 10 
fellowships to enable Bolivian nationals 
to study various aspects of develop- 
ment techniques abroad, and for limit- 
ed quantities of technical equipment of 
particular importance for the execution 
of the program. 

The new agreement supplements 
that of 1951, and is designed to meet 
Bolivia’s present technical aid require- 
ments as reviewed by the Government. 

Commenting on the new agreement, 
Dr. Carter Goodrich, Special Repre- 
sentative of the United Nations in 
Bolivia, said its signing was “a clear 
indication that the Government of 
Bolivia has confidence in the compet- 
ence and integrity of those who are 
participating in the United Nations 
technical assistance program.” 

During the past year the program 
had steadily expanded and the Govern- 
ment had made increasingly effective 
use of experts on the most serious 
problems confronting the Bolivian 
economy, despite the fact that this 
assistance was being provided under 
the terms of an agreement negotiated 
by another Government. 

“The Bolivian experience,” he de- 
clared, “would seem to demonstrate 
that the United Nations technical 
assistance program is soundly planned 
in relation to the real needs of under- 
developed countries and is in no way 
bound to any particular political phi- 
losophy. It therefore has the vitality to 
survive and adapt itself to profound 
political change in the countries in 
which it is operating.” 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months re the date of. publication. 
owever, 
Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. 


Meetings 
are listed for a longer period 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other inter-governmental orgaaizations, 


from the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
(as of May 15) 


April 17 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour—4th Session... Geneva 


May 4 Social Commission—9th Session 
Headquarters 

May 7 United Nations Commission on 
the Racial Situation in the Union of 
South Africa.......... 7 Geneva 
May 11 United Nations Opium Confer- 
ence aeesiee Headquarters 


Forthcoming Meetings 


May 20 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
. Headquarters 
May 25 Special Committee on Measures 
for Limiting the Duration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Headquarters 
May 26 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
‘ Geneva 
May 27 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Trade Sub-Committee 
Geneva 
May 28 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Committee.. Geneva 
June 1 International Law Commission 
5th Session ; : Geneva 
June 8 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Committee on Electric Power 
Geneva 
UN/ECE—Meeting of Euro- 
pean Statisticians... Geneva 
June 15 Ad hoc Advisory Committee of 
Experts on Prevention of Crime and 
Treatment of Offenders. Headquarters 
June 16 Trusteeship Council—12th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
June 30 Economic and Social Council 
—l16th Session ecaua Geneva 
July 21 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Headquarters 
2 Committee on International 
Criminal Jurisdiction... Headquarters 
Aug. 3 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Geneva 
of Non-Govern- 
interested in 


June 15 


July 2 


Aug. 10 Conference 
mental Organizations 
Migration—4th Session Geneva 


Aug. 18 Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
—4th Session Headquarters 

Aug. 19 Committee on Contributions 

Headquarters 

Aug. 24 Special Committee on the Ques- 

tion of Defining Aggression 
Headquarters 

Aug. 31 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Sub-Committee on 
Iron and Steel ; Bangkok 

Sept. 14 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Highway 
Sub-Committee Bangkok 

Sept. 15 General Assembly—S8th Session 

Headquarters 

Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Sub-Committee on 
Electric Power : Bangkok 
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Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Railway Sub-Com- 
mittee . 2 Paris 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


May 11-16 Preliminary meeting of Sta- 
tistical Experts ‘ Geneva 
May 26-June 1 122nd session of the 
Governing Body .Geneva 
June 4-27 36th session of the Confer- 
ence ; ae , Geneva 
July 21-31 Meeting of Experts on Sys- 
tems of Payment by Results in Con- 
struction Industry Geneva 


FAO 


May Interim Committee on Fish Han- 
dling working party Hull (UK) 
May 25-June 5 Working Party on Eu- 
ropean Timber Trends Rome 
May 25-June 26 Latin American Sem- 
inar on Land Problems Sao Paulo 
May 26-29 European Committee on Ag- 
riculture Rome 
June International Chestnut Commis- 
sion ; Portugal 
June 3-10 21st session of the Commit- 
tee on Commodity Problems Rome 
June 15-20 Livestock Disease Meeting 
Cyprus 


June 15-26 17th Council session Rome 


June 22-28 FAO/WHO: Regional Nu- 

trition Committee for S. & E. Asia 

Djakarta 

Latin American Pre-Con- 
Regional Meeting 

Mexico City 

Wood Chemistry 

Stockholm 

Far East Pre-Confer- 

Bangalore 


July 13-23 
ference 


oe 
27-2! 


July Panel on 
July 27- Aug. 5 


ence Regional Meeting 


ICAO 


June 16 7th Assembly session 
Brighton, (UK) 
UNESCO 
Executive session 
Paris 
May 20 2nd Extraordinary Session of 
the General Conference Paris 
May 30 International Centre of Work- 

ers’ Education 

Chateau de la Breviere Compiegne 
June 1 Working Party for setting up 
of an International Advisory Commit- 
tee on Scientific Research Paris 
June 8 Working party of International 
Youth Organization Paris 


June 8-23 International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education for living in a 
world community Paris 

June 24 6th meeting of NGO's Com- 
mittee ; ‘ , Paris 

June 30-July 9 International Confer- 
ence on role of music in education of 
young people and adults Brussels 

July 6-15 UNESCO/IBE: International 
Conference on Public Education 

Geneva 


May 18 34th Board 


UPU 
May 4 Executive and Liaison Commis- 
sion ; Berne 


WHO 


May 5 Sixth World Health Assembly 


Geneva 
Executive 
Geneva 


May 28 of the 


Board 


12th session 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


May 24 Rotary International—Interna- 
tional Conference Paris 
May 25 International Hospital Federa- 
tion—8th Congress London 
May 27 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions; International 
Federation of Christian Unions of 
Workers in the Food, Drink, Tobacco 
and Hotel Trades—Congress Paris 
June 3 International Organization of 
Employers—29th General Council 
Geneva 
World's Woman's Christian 
Union—19th Convention 
Vancouver, B. C. 
International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers—6th General 
Meeting Rome 
June 8 International PEN: A World As- 
sociation of Writers—35th Congress 
Dublin 
Federation for 
Congress 
Vienna 
June 15 International Union of Local 
Authorities—llth Congress Vienna 
June 16 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions; International 
Federation of Christian Textile 
Workers’ Unions—Congress..Metzeral 
June 20 International Council on Ar- 
chives—2nd International Congress 
The Hague 
June 24 International Criminal Police 
Commission—22nd General Assembly 
Oslo 
Progressive 
Conference 
London 
July 3 World Veterans Federation: As- 
sociation of French Veteran Priests 
—International Veterans Rally 
Lourdes 
July 4 International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions—3rd Congress 
Stockholm 
International Federation of 
and Professional Women— 
6th Triennial Congress Stockholm 
July 6 International Council of Mu- 
seums—3rd General Conference 
Genes-Milan-Bergame 
July 7 International Organization for 
Standardization -— Meeting of the 
Council Geneva 
July 8S Lions International—Interna- 
tional Convention Chicago 
July 2 International Federation of 
Building and Public Works—General 
Assembly London 
July 12 International Council of Nurses 
—1l0th Quadrennial Congress 
Rio de Janeiro 
July 29 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions; International 
Federation of Christian Metal Work- 
ers Unions—Congress Luxembourg 
July 30 Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom—Meeting of 
the International Executive Commit- 
tee Paris 
July 31 World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession— 
Assembly of Delegates Oxford 
Sept. 8-12 International Union Against 
Tuberculosis — Meeting of Executive 
Committee and Council Paris 


June 3 
Temperance 


June 5 


June 10 International 
Documentation—20th 


July 2 World Union for 
Judaism—International 


July 5 
Business 


IGO's 
May First International Congress of 
Auditors Cuba 
May 7 Council of Europe (5th session 
of Consultative Assembly) 
Strasbourg 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


APRIL 21 — MAY 7 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
428th PLENARY MEETING—April 23 

Question of impartial investigation 
of charges of use by UN forces of bac- 
teriological warfare: Report of Fifth 
Cttee. (A/2389) on financial implica- 
tions of First Cttee. report (A/2384) 
submitted; draft resol. recommended 
by First Ctte. adopted, 51-5, 4 absts. 
_ Complaint of Union of Burma regard- 
ing aggression by Government of Re- 
public of China: Draft resol. recom- 
mended by First Cttee. (A/2391) adopt- 
ed, 59-0, 1 abst. 

Acting Pres. drew attention to report 
of Pres. (A/2388) regarding repatria- 
tion of members of Greek armed forces. 

Session recessed, pursuant to former 
decision (A/2386). 


First Committee 
609th-610th MEETINGS—April 21 

Complaint of Union of Burma re- 
garding aggression by Government of 
Republic of China: General debate con- 
tinued. Draft resol. (A/C.1/L.43) sub- 
mitted by Argentina; rev. draft resol. 
(A/C.1/L.44/Rev.1) submitted by Mex- 
ico. 
61lith MEETING—April 22 

Burma: General debate concluded. 
Second rev. (A/C.1/L.44/Rev.2) of draft 
resol. submitted by Mexico. Argentinian 
draft resol. (A/C.1/L.43) withdrawn. 
Amend. by Argentina and Chile (A/C.1 
L..45) to Mexican draft resol. submitted. 
612th MEETING—April 22 

Burma: Rev. Mexican draft resol. 
(A/C.1/L.44/Rev.2), as amend. by Le- 
banon (A/C.1/L.46) and by Argentina 
and Chile (A/C.1/L.45/Rev.1), adopted, 
58-0, 2 absts. Burmese draft resol. (A/ 
C.1/L.42) not put to the vote. 


Fifth Committee 
376th MEETING—April 21 

Question of impartial investigation 
of charges of use by UN forces of bac- 
teriological warfare: financial implica- 
tions of First Cttee. draft resol. (A/ 
2384): Cttee. decided to inform GA that, 
on assumption in SG’s report (A/2387), 
adoption of First Cttee. draft resol. 
would involve $65,500, to be financed 
from working capital fund. 


Committee on Special 
Administrative Questions 
Ist MEETING—May 4 

Election of officers. 

Representation of China: Polish 
draft resol. concerning representation 
of China ruled out of order. 

Since no proposals submitted by SG 
or governments, Cttee. decided to take 
no action for time being. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
6938rd-694th PLENARY MEETINGS — 
April 21 

World economic situation: 
debate concluded. Draft resol. submit- 
ted by Uruguay (E/L.497); joint draft 
resol. submitted by Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela (E/L.499). 

Integrated economic development: 
General debate begun. Joint draft resol. 
submitted by Argentina, Cuba, Egypt, 
India, Philippines, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia (F/L.500). 

Access to Hgqs. of reps. of 
Statement made by Poland. 
695th-696th PLENARY MEETINGS 
April 22 

Integrated economic development: 
General debate concluded. Amend. by 
U.S. and France (E/L.502) to joint 
draft resol. (E/L.500) received. 
697th-698th PLENARY MEETINGS — 
April 23 

Integrated economic development: 
Joint draft resol, (E/L.500), as amend. 
by sponsors (E/L.503) and orally by 


General 


NGO's: 
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S.s adopted; amend. by France 
and U.S. (E/L.502) rejected. 

World economic situation: Australian 
proposal to refer Uruguayan draft 
resol. (E/L.497) to Cttee. of Experts 
adopted. Joint draft resol, (E/L.499) by 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Venezuela 
adopted, 8-0, 9 absts. 
699th-700th PLENARY 
April 24 

Annual 


U.S.S.R., 


MEETINGS — 
report of ECAFE (E/2374): 
Australian amend. (E/L.505) to joint 
draft resol, submitted by France and 
U.S. (B£/L.504) accepted by sponsors. 
Draft resols. A and C in report adopted, 
16-0, 2 absts. 

Application of Afghanistan for mem- 
bership in ECAFE: Indian draft resol. 
to admit Afghanistan adopted, 17-0, 1 
abst. 
701lst-702nd PLENARY 
April 27 

Annual report of ECAFE: 
posal adopted to adjourn debate on 
draft resol. (E/L.504) by France and 
U.S. and postpone till 16th session con- 
sideration of admission to membership 
in regional economic commissions of 
states not Members of UN. 

teport of Statistical Commission (E/ 
2406): Draft resols. A-E contained in 
report adopted. 

Slavery: Draft resol. contained in So- 
cial Cttee.’s report (E/2407) adopted, 
16-0, 2 absts. 

Members of Council Cttee. on 
elected. 

Procedure for convening study 
groups and int'l commodity confer- 
ences: Draft resols. A and B contained 
in report of Economic Cttee. (E/2410) 
adopted. 

NGO's: applications 
tions for consultative status: Draft 
resol. contained in report of Council 
Cttee. on NGO's (E/2411) adopted as 
amend. Draft resol. (E/L.506) proposed 
by U.K. 

Access to Has. 
Statements by Council 
U.S.S.R., and India. 
703rd-704th PLENARY 
April 28 

Provisional agenda for 
Council decided to include 
2352/Rev.1, with certain deletions 
additions. 

Members of Commission on 
Rights confirmed. 

Financial implications of Council ac- 
tions: Documents E/2389 and Add.1 and 
2, submitted by SG, considered. 

NGO's: applications and re-applica- 
tions for consultative status: U.K. draft 
resol. (E/L.506) adopted, 14-2, 2 absts. 

Fifteenth session closed. 


MEETINGS — 


Indian pro- 


NGO's 


and re-applica- 


of NGO's: 
Poland, 


of reps. 
Pres., 


MEETINGS — 


16th session: 
items in E 
and 


Human 


on Human Rights 


Commission 
(Geneva) 
355th-3738rd MEETINGS—April 21-4, 27- 
30, May 4-5 
Draft int'l 
rights and measures of 
tion: Articles 50 


covenants on human 

implementa- 
and 52 of draft on 
proposed human rights cttee. consid- 
ered and adopted, as amend. Supple- 
mentary articles of covenant on civil 
and political rights considered. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
219th MEETING — April 21 

Problem of coca leaf: Turkish pro- 
posal to place item on agenda of 9th 
session adopted. 

Time and place of 9th session: Draft 
resol. by France and Turkey (E/CN.7 
L.45), recommending that 1954 and 1956 
sessions be held in Geneva, adopted. 
220th-223rd MEETINGS—April 23-24 

Draft report on eighth session (E/ 
CN.7/L.35): Report examined and 
adopted, as amend., 11-2, 1 abst. 

Eighth session closed. 


Economic Committee 


130th MEETING—April 23 

Procedure for convening study 
groups and int'l commodity confer- 
ences: U.S. draft resol, (E/AC.6/L.59) 
withdrawn in favor of joint draft resol. 
by India, US., and Uruguay (E/AC.6 
L.60), which was adopted, as amend., 
15-0, 3 absts. 

Fifteenth 


session closed. 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America (Rio de Janeiro) 


47th-52nd MEETINGS 

Program of work 
ettee. reports, and annual 
proved. Fifth session closed. 
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April 23-25 
(B/CN.12/328), 
report ap- 


Fiseal Commission 
24th MEETING—April 27 


Election of officers. 
agenda (E/CN.8/73/Rev.1) 
25th-26th MEETINGS—April 28 

Int'l tax problems: taxation of for- 
eign investment: General discussion. 
Draft resol. (E/CN.8/L.3) submitted by 
Cuba. 

Public 
General 
27th MEETING— 

Int'l tax problems: taxation of cor- 
porate profits and dividends; of foreign 
nationals, assets and transactions: 
Documents E/CN.8/66 and E/CN.8/68 
and addenda, submitted by SG, con- 
sidered. 

World 
agriculture 
28th MEETING—May 4 

Gov't finance and economic develop- 
ment: Documents E/CN.8/72 and E 
CN.8/67, submitted by SG, considered. 

Gov't financial J 


Provisional 
adopted. 


finance information service: 


discussion, 


April 30 


tax service and taxation of 


discussed. 


reporting: J.S.S.R. 
proposal to exclude item rejected. Docu- 
ments ST/ECA/16 and E/CN.8/75, sub- 
mitted by SG, considered. U.S. draft 
resol. commending Secretariat study 
adopted, as amend. 


29th MEETING—May 5 
Problems of municipal finance and 
concentration of effort and resources 
discussed. 
Public 
Draft resol. 
mitted by U.S. 


30th MEETING—May 6 
Int’l tax problems: taxation of for- 
eign investment: Cuban draft resol. 
(E/CN.8/L.3) rejected; draft resol. of 
Working Group adopted. : : 
Public finance information § service: 
quantitative data on gov't finance: U.S. 
draft resol. (E/CN.8/L.5/Rev.1) adopted, 
as amend. 
31st MEETING—May 7 
Concentration of _ effort 
sources: Chilean draft resol. 
L.7) adopted, as amend, 


finance information services: 
(E/CN.8/L.5/Rev.1) sub- 


and re- 
(E/CN.8 


Social Commission 
198th MEETING—May 4 

Ninth session opened. 

Representation of China: U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (E/CN.5/L.177) to exclude 
rep. of National Government and invite 
rep. of Central People’s Government 
ruled out of order. 

Election of __ officers. Provisional 
agenda (E/CN.5/288/Rev.1) adopted. 

Progress report: decisions taken by 
ECOSOC and GA since 8th_ session: 
Statement made by rep. of SG. 


199th-201st MEETINGS—May 4-5 


Progress report: full progress report 
on selected items discussed. 
MEETINGS—May 6-7 

Access to Has. of reps. of NGO's: At 
request of Czechoslovakia, statement 
made concerning negotiations between 
U.S. and SG on question of access to 
Has. of rep. of World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Development and 
efforts in social field 
cialized agencies: General 
consideration of report. 


202nd-205th 


concentration of 
of UN and spe- 
debate and 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WBNX, WEVD, WWRL and WMCA 
carry this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p-m., also WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 550 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(5:30-5:45 p.m., Saturdays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news 1s 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Telecasts 


With the co-operation of the Radio Division, meetings 
of the General Assembly were televised by the National 
Broadcasting Company, 11-12 noon on selected days dur- 
ing the week, and by the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
4:30-5:00 p.m., Monday- Friday, during the seventh 
session, which recessed on April 23. 


THE UNITED NATIONS THIS WEEK, a special weekend half- 
hour kinescope produced by United Nations Department 
of Public Information, was sent to selected TV stations 
throughout the U. S. and Canada during the seventh 
session of the General Assembly, which recessed on 
April 23. 

(All times are EDST. Times of United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y.) 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 4234 
de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libereria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Abbis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

{CELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Per, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Banghok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 
178, Caracas, and Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pineda 21, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM: Papeterie-Librairie-Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon (Cochinchine). 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjlga, Terazile 27-11, 
Belgrade. 


RTT 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salsburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, Koeln—Junkersdorf; Alex. Horn, Spiegel- 
gasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

JAPAN: fmm Company, lLtd., 6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashi, Tokyo 
Central. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad Barcelona. 


* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 





European Timber Trends and Prospects 


A study of present European timber production and consumption and 
forecast of the future position based on current trends, Prepared jointly 
by the Secretariats of the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The study 
stresses the inability of present timber production in Europe to meet the 
rising demand and recommends a “dynamic forest policy.” 


(U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1953.11.E.3) 
81g" x II". xvi + 315 pages. paperbound. 
English edition; French and Russian in preparation. 
$3.50; 25/- Sterling; 14 Swiss francs. 


Review of Economic Conditions 


in the Middle East. 1951-52 


Certain aspects of the economic situation of Middle Eastern countries 
are covered in the Introduction and the chapters on Agriculture, Industry 
and Petroleum. Other chapters cover U.N. aid to Palestine refugees and 
recent contributions in the form of technical assistance and capital made 
to the economic development of the region by international organizations 


and foreign countries. 


(U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1953.11.C.1) 
814" x 11". ix + 161 pages. paperbound. 
English edition; French in preparation. 
$1.75; 12/6 Sterling; 7 Swiss francs. 


Coal and Iron Ore Resources 
of Asia and the Far East 


A study of current knowledge as to the quantities of these basic re- 
sources which may be expected to be available to meet the demands of the 
region's industrial development. The first part deals with the status of 
surveys. extent of known coal and iron ore resources and the possibilities 
of increasing production, The second part is devoted to individual studies 


of fourteen countries. 


(U.N. Publ. Sales No, 1952.11.F.1) 
#14" x 11". 155 pages, plus numerous maps. 
English edition. paperbound. 
$1.50; I1/- Sterling; 6 Swiss francs. 


Obtainable in national currencies from sales agents for 
United Nations publications. 








